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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


OLD AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 


a esata ee? Chauer 
THOMAS ELLWOOD. 

Commend me to autobiographies! Give me the 

veritable notchings of Robinson Crusoe on his 
stick—the indubitable records of a life long since 
swallowed up in the blackness of darkness, traced 
by a hand the very dust of which has become un- 
distinguishable. The foolishest egotist who ever 
chronicled his daily experiences, his. hopes and 
fears, open plans, and vain reachings after happi- 
ness, speaking to us out of the Past, and thereby 
giving us to understand that it was quite as real 
as our Present, is in no mean sort our benefactor. 
and commands our attention, in spite of his folly. 
Weare thankful for the very vanity which prompt- 
ed him to bottle up his poor records and cast them 
into the great sea of Time, for future voyagers to 
pick up; for we note, with the deepest interest, 
that in him too was enacted that miracle of a con- 
scious existence, the reproduction of which in our- 
selves awes and troubles us. He, too, had a 
mother; he hated and loved; the light from old- 
quenched hearths shone over him ; he walked in the 
sunshine over the dust of those who had gone be- 
fore him, just as we are now walking over his. 
These records of him remain, the footmarks of a 
long-extinct life, not of mere animal organism, but 
of a being like ourselves, enabling us, by studying 
their hieroglyphic significance, to decipher and 
see clearly into the mystery of existence centuries 
ago. The dead generations live again in these old 
self-biographies. Incidentally, unintentionally, yet 
in the simplest and most natural manner, they 
make us familiar with all the phenomena of life in 
the by-gone ages. Weare brought in contact with 
real flesh and blood men and wonien, not the ghostly 
outline figures which pass for such, in what is 
called History. The horn lantern of the poor bi- 
ographer, by the aid of which, with painful minute- 
ness, he chronicled, from day to day, his own out- 
goings and incomings, making visible to us his pit- 
iful wants, labors and trials and tribulations, of the 
stomach and of the conscience, sheds, at times, a 
strong clear light upon contemporaneous activities ; 
what seemed before half fabulous, rises up in dis- 
tinct and full proportions; we look at statesmen, 
philosophers, and poets, with the eyes of those who 
lived perchance their next door neighbors, and sold 
them beer, and mutton, and household stuffs, had 
access to their kitchens, and took note of the fash- 
ion of their wigs and the color of their breeches. 
Without some such light, all history would be just 
about as unintelligible and unreal as a dimly-re- 
membered dream. 

The journals of the early Friends or Quakers 
are in this respect invaluable. Little, it is true, 
can be said, as a general thing, of their literary 
merits. Their authors-were plain, earnest men 
and women, chiefly intent upon the substance of 
things, and having witha] a strong testimony to 
bear against carnal wit and outside show and orna- 
ment. Yet, even the-scholar may well admire the 
power of certain portions of George Fox’s Journal, 
where a strong spirit clothes its utterance in sim- 
ple downright Saxon words—the quiet and beau- 
tiful enthusiasm of Pennington—the torrent en- 
ergy of Edward Burrough—the serene wisdom of 
Penn—the logical acuteness of Barclay—the hon- 
est truthfulness of Sewell—the wit and humor of 
John Roberts, (for even Quakerism had its apos- 
tolic jokes and drab-coated Robert Halls,) and last, 
not least, the simple beauty of Woolman’s Jour- 
nal—the modest record of a life of good works and 
love. i 

Let us look at the “Life of Tuomas Etwoon.” 
The book before us is a hardly-used Philadelphia 
reprint, bearing date of 1775. The original was 
published some sixty years before. It is not a 
book to be found in fashionable libraries, or no- 
ticed in fashionable reviews, but it is none the less 
deserving of attention. 

Ellwood was born in 1639, in the little town of | 
Crowell, in Oxfordshire. Old Walter, his father, 
was of “gentlemanly lineage,” and held a commis- 
sion of the peace under CharlesI. One of his 
most intimate friends was Isaac Pennington, a gen- 
tleman of estate and good reputation, whose_ wife, 
the widow of Sir John Springette, was a lady of 
superior endowments. Her only daughter, Guli- 
elma, was the playmate and companion of Thomas. 
On making this family a visit, in 1658, in company 
with his father, he was surprised to find that they 
had united with the Quakers—a sect then little 
known, and everywhere spoken against. Passing 
through the vista of nearly two centuries, let us 
cross the threshold, and look with the eyes of young 
Ellwood upon this Quakex family. It will doubt- 
less give us a good idea of the earnest and solemn 
spirit of that age of religious awakening. 


“So great a change from a free, debonair, and 
courtly sort of behaviour, which we had formerly 
found there, into so strict a gravity as they now 
received us with, did not alittle amuse us, and dis- 
appointed our expectations of such a pleasant visit 
as we had promised ourselves. 

“For my part, I t, and at length found, 
means to cast = into the company of the 
daughter, whom I found gathering flowers in the 
garden, attended by her maid, alsoa Quaker. But 
when I addressed her after my accustomed manner, 
with intention to engage her in discourse, on the 
foot of our former acquaintance, though she treat- 
ed me with a courteous mien, yet, as young as she 
was, the gravity of her looks and behaviour struck 
such an awe upon me, that I found myself not so 


much master of myself as to pursue any further 
converse with her. - 


“We staid dinner, which was very handsome, 
and lacked nothing to recommend it to me but the 
want of mirth and pleasant discourse, which we 
could neither have with them, nor, by reason of 
them, with one another ; the weightiness which was 
upon their spirits and countenances keeping down 
the lightness that would have been up in ours.” 

Not long after, they made a second visit to their 
sober friends, spending several days, during which 
they attended a meeting, in a neighboring farm- 
house, where we are introduced by Ellwood to two 
remarkable personages—Epwarp Burroven, the 
friend and fearless reprover of Cromwell, and by 
far the most eloquent preacher of his sect; and 
J AMES Navzor, whose melancholy after history of fa- 
naticism, cruel sufferings, and beautiful repentance, 
ig 80 well known to the readers of English history 
under the Protectorate. Under the preaching of 
these men, and the influence of the Pennington 
family, young Ellwood was brought into fellowship 
with the Quakers. O£ the old Justice’s sorrow 
and indignation at this sudden blasting of his hopes 
and wishes in respect to his Son, and of the trials 
and difficulties of the latter in his new vocation, it 
is now scarcely worth while to speak.’ Let us step 
forward a few years, to 1662, consi ‘aia 
time how matters, political and spiritaa) are 
changed in that brief period. Cromwell—the 
Maccabeus of Puritanism—is no longer among 
men ; Charles the Second sits in his place; profane 














pying the places made honorable by the Miltons, 
and Pyms, and Vanes of the Commonwealth. Hav- 
ing this change in view, the light which the farthing 
candle of Ellwood sheds upon one of these illus- 
trious names will not be unwelcome. In_his inter- 
course with Penn, and other learned Quakers, he 
had reason to lament his own deficiencies in schol- 
arship, and his friend Pennington undertook to 
put him in a way of remedying the defect. 

“ He had,” says Ellwood, “an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Dr. Paget, a physician of note in Lon- 
don, and he with John Milton, a gentleman of great 
note for learning throughout the learned world, for 
the accurate pieces he had written on various sub- 
jects and occasions. 

“This person, having filled a public station in 
the former times, lived a private and retired life 
in London, and, having lost his sight, kept always 
a man to read for him, which usually was the son 
of some gentleman of his acquaintance, whom, in 
kindness, he.took to improve in his learning. 

“Thus, by the mediation of my friend Isaac 
Peiwnington with Dr. Paget, and through him with 
John Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not as 
a servant to him, nor to be in the house with him, 
but only to have the liberty of coming to his house 
at certain hours when I would, and read to him 


what books he should appoint, which was all the 
favor I desired. , 

“He received me courteously, as well for the 
sake of Dr. Paget, who introduced me, as of Isaac 
Pennington, who recommended me, to both of whom 
he bore a good respect. And, having inquired 
divers things of me, with respect to my former pro- 
gression in learning, he dismissed me, to provide 
myself with such accommodations as might be most 
suitable to my studies. 

“T went, therefore, and took lodgings as near to 
his house (which was then in Jemwen street) as I con- 
veniently could, and from thenceforward went eve- 
ry day in the afternoon, except on the first day of 
the week, and, sitting by him in his dining room, 
read to him such books in the Latin tongue as he 
pleased to have me read. 


“He perceiving with what earnest desire I had 
pursued learning, gave me not only all the encour- 
agement, but all the help he could. For, having a 
curious ear, he understood by my tone when I un- 
derstood what I read and when I did not, and ac- 
cordingly could stop me, examine me, and open the 
most difficult passages to me.” 

Thanks, worthy Thomas, for this glimpse into 
John Milton’s dining room! 

He had been with “ Master Milton,” as he calls 
him, only a few weeks, when, being one “ first day 
morning,” at the Bull and Mouth meeting, Alders- 
gate, the train-bands of the city, “with great noise 
and clamor,” headed by Maj. Rosewell, fell upon 
him and his friends. The immediate cause of this 
onslaught upon quiet worshippers was the famous 
plot of the Fifth Monarchy men, grim old fanatics. 
who (like the Millerites of the present day) had 
been waiting long for the personal reign of Christ 
and the saints upon earth, and who, in their zeal 
to hasten such a consummation, had sallied into 
London streets with drawn swords and matchlocks. 
The Government took strong measures for sup- 
pressing dissenters’ meetings or “conventicles;” 
and the poor quakers, although not all implicated 
in the disturbance, suffered more severely than 
any others. Let us look at the “freedom of con- 
science and worship” in England under that ir- 
reverent Defender of the Faith, Charles II. Ell- 
wood says: “He that commanded the party gave 
us first a general charge to come out of the room. 
But we, who came thither at God’s requiring 
to worship Him, (like that good man of old, who 
said, we ought to obey God rather than man,) stir- 
red not, but kept our places. Whereupon, he 
sent some of his soldiers among us, with command 
to drag or drive us out—which they did roughly 
enough.” Think of it, grave men and women, and 
modest maidens, sitting there with calm, impassive 
countenances, motionless as death, the pikes of the 
soldiery closing about them in a circle of bristling 
steel! Brave and true ones! Not in vain did ye 
thus oppose God’s silence to the Devil’s reproof-— 
Christian endurance and calm persistence in the 
exercise of your rights as Englishmen and men to 
the hot fury of impatient tyranny! From your 
day down.to this, the world has been the better for 
your faithfulness. 

Ellwood and some thirty of his friends were 
marched off to prison in old Bridewell, which, as 
well as nearly all the other prisons, was already 
crowded with Quaker prisoners. One of the rooms 
of the prison was used as a torture chamber. “I 
was almost affrighted,” says Ellwood, “by the dis- 
malness of the place; for, besides that the walls 
were all laid over with black, from top to bottom, 
there stood in the middle a great whipping post.” 

“'The manner of whipping there is, to strip the 
party to the skin, from the waist upward, and, hay- 
ing fastened him to the whipping post, (so that he 
can neither resist nor shun the strokes.) to lash his 
naked body with long, slender twigs of holly, which 
will bend almost like thongs around the body: 
and these, having little knots upon them, tear the 
skin and flesh, and give extreme pain.” 

To this terrible punishment aged men and deli- 
cately nurtured young females were often subject- 
ed during this season of hot persecution. 

From the Bridewell Ellwood was at length re- 
moved to Newgate, and thrust in, with other 
“Friends,” amidst the common felons. He speaks 
of this prison, with its thieves, murderers, and 
prostitutes, its over-crowded apartments, and loath- 
some cells, as “a hell upon earth.” In a closet, ad- 
joining the room where he was lodged, lay for sev- 
eral days the quartered bodies of Phillips, To_gue, 
and Gibbs, the leaders of the Fifth Monarchy 
rising, frightful and loathsome, as they came from 
the bloody hand of the executioners! These 
ghastly remains were at length obtained by the 
friends of the dead, and buried. The heads were 
ordered to be prepared for setting up in different 
parts of the city. Read this grim passage of de- 
scription : 

“TI saw the heads when they were brought to be 
boiled. The hangman fetched them in a dirty 
basket, out of some by-place, and setting them down 
among the felons, he and they ‘made sport of them. 
They took them by the hair, flouting, jeering, and 
laughing at them; and then giving them some ill 
names, boxed them on their ears and cheeks ; which 
done, the hangman put them into his kettle, and 
parboiled them with bay salt and cummin seed: 
that to keep them from putrefaction, and this to keep 
off the fowls from seizing upon them. The whole 
sight, as well that of the bloody quarters first, as 
this of the heads afterwards, was both frightful 


and loathsome, and begat an abhorrence in my 
nature.” 


At the next session of the municipal court at the 
Old Bailey, Ellwood obtained hisdischarge. After 
paying a visit to “my Master Milton,” he made 
his way to Chalfont, the home of his friends the 
Penningtons, where he was soon after engaged as 
a Latin teacher. Here he seems to have had his 
trials and temptations. Guliclma Springett, the 
daughter of Pennington’s wife, his old playmate, 
had now grown to be “a fair woman of marriage- 
able age,’ and, as he informs us, “very desirable, 
whether regard was had to her outward person, 
which wanted nothing to make her completely 
comely, or to the endowments of her mind, which 
were every way extraordinary, or to her outward 
fortune, which was fair”” From all which, we are 
not surprised to learn that “she was secretly and 
openly sought for by many of almost every rank 
and condition.” “To whom,” continues Thomas, 
“in their respective turns, (till he at length came 
for whom she was reserved,) she carried herself 
with so much evenness of temper, such courteous 
freedom, guarded by the strictest modesty, that as 
it gave encouragement or ground of hope to none, 





and licentious éavaliers have thrust aside the sleek. 
haired, painful-faced independents, who used to 


| 80 neither did it administer any matter of offence 
‘9F just cause of conrplaint to any.” 
Beautiful and noble maiden! How the imagi- 








nation fills 
‘friend, and;if truth must be told, admirer! Se- 
Tene, courteous, ray of tenderest and 


S up this outline limning .of thee by thy | 





blandest light, shining steadily in the sober gloom 
of that old household! Confirmed Quaker as she 
is, shrinking from none of the responsibilities and 
dangers of her profession, and therefore liable at 
any time to the penalties of prison and whipping- 
post, under that plain garb and in spite of that 
“certain gravity of look and behaviour” which, as 
we have seen, on one occasion awed young Ellwood 
into silence, youth, and beauty, and refinement as- 
sert their prerogatives; love knows no creed, and 
the Bay, and titled, and wealthy, crowd around her, 
suing in vain for her favor. 


“ Followed, like the tided Moon, 
She moves as calmly on,” 


“Until he at length comes for whom she was re- 
served,” and her name is united with that of one 
worthy even of her—the wise, 2 ifted, and 
world-renowned WILLIAM PENS™ 

Meantime, one cannot but feel a good degree of 
sympathy with young Ellwood, her old schoolmate 
and playmate, placed, as he was, in the same family 
with her, enjoying hér familiar conversation and 
unreserved confidence ; and, as he says, the “ad- 
vantageous opportunities of riding and walking 
abroad with her, by night as well as by day, with- 
out any other company than her maid ; for, so great, 
indeed, was the confidence that her mother had in 
me, that she thought her daughter safe, if I was 
with her, even from the plots and designs of others 
upon her.” So near, and yet, alas! in truth, so 
distant! The serene and gentle light which shone 
upon him, in the sweet solitudes of Chalfont was 
that of a star, itself unapproachable. As he himself 
meekly intimates, she was reserved for another. 
He seems to have fully understood his own posi- 
tion in respect to her; although, to use his own 
words, “others measuring me (him) by the propen- 
sity of their own inclinations, concluded I (he) could 
steal her—run away with her and marry her.” 
Little did these jealous surmisers know of the true 
and really heroic spirit of the young Latin master. 
His own apology and defence of hisconduct, under 
circumstances of temptation which St. Anthony 
himself could have scarcely better resisted, will 
not be amiss: 

“T was not ignorant of the various fears which 
filled the jealous heads of some concerning me, 
neither was I so stupid nor so divested of all hu- 
manity as not to be sensible of the real and innate 
worth and virtue which adorned that excellent 
dame, and attracted the eyes and hearts of so many, 
with the greatest importunity, to seek and solicit 
her; nor was I so devoid of natural heat as not to 
feel some sparklings of desire, as well as others; 
but the force of truth and sense of honor suppressed 
whatever would have risen beyond the bounds of 
fair and virtuous friendship. For I easily fore- 
saw, that, if I should have attempted anything in 
a dishonorable way, by fraud or force, upon her, I 
should have thereby brought a wound upon mine 
own soul, a foul scandal upon my religious profes- 
sion, and an infamous stain upon mine honor, 
which was far more dear unto me than my life. 
Wherefore, having observed how some others had 
befooled themselves, by misconstruing her common 
kindness (expressed in an innocent, open, free, and 
familiar conversation, springing from the abundant 
affability, courtesy, and sweetness of her natural 
temper) to be the effect of a singular regard and 
peculiar affection to them, I resolved to shun the 
rock whereon they split; and, remembering the 
saying of the poet— 

‘Felix quem faciunt aliena Pericula cantum,’ 
I governed myself in a free yet respectful carriage 
towards her, thereby preserving a fair reputation 
with my friends, and enjoying as much of her fa- 
vor and kindness, ina virtuous and firm friendship, 
as was fit for her to. show or for me to seek.” 

Well and worthily said, poor Thomas! What- 
ever might be said of others, thou, at least, wast no 
coxcomb. Thy distant and involuntary admira- 
tion of “the fair Guli” needs, however, no excuse. 


Poor human nature, guard it as one may, with 
strictest discipline and painfully cramping envi- 
ronment, will sometimes act out itself; and, in thy 
case, not even George Fox himself, knowing thy 
beautiful young fricnd, (and doubtless admiring 
her too, for he was one of the first to appreciate 
and honor the worth and dignity of woman,) could 
have found it in his heart to censure thee! 

At this period, as was indeed most natural, our 
young teacher solaced himself with occasional ap- 
peals to what he calls “the Muses.” There is rea- 
son to believe, however, that the Pagan sisterhood 
whom he ventured to invoke seldom graced his 
study with their personal attendance. In these 
rhyming efforts, scattered up and down his Jour- 
nal, there are occasional sparkles of genuine wit, 
and passages of keen sarcasm, tersely and fitly ex- 
pressed. Others breathe a warm devotional feel- 
ing; in the following brief prayer, for instance, 
the wants of the humble Christian are condensed 
in a manner worthy of Quarles or Herbert: 

“Oh! that mine eye might closed be 
‘To what concerns me not to see; 
That deafness might possess mine ear 
To what concerns me not to hear; 
That Truth my tongue.might always tie 
From ever speaking foolishly ; 
That no vain thought might ever rest 
Or be conceived in my breast; 
That by each word and deed and thought, 
Glory may to my God be brought! 
But what are wishes? Lord, mine eye 
On Thee is fixed, to Thee I cry: 
Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 
And make it clean in every part; 
And when ’tis clean, Lord, keep it too, 
For that is more than I can do.” 

The thought in the following extracts from a 
poem, written on the death of his friend Penning- 
ton’s son, is trite, but not inaptly or inelegantly 
expressed : 

“What ground, alas, has any man 
To set his heart on things below, 
Which, when they seem most like to stand, 
Fly like the arrow from the bow! 
Who’s now atop ere long shall feel 
The circling motion of the wheel!” 
“The world cannot afford a thing 
Which to a well-composed mind 
Can any lasting pleasure bring, 
Bat in itself its grave will find. 


All thipgs unto their centre tend— 
What fad beginning must have end! ” 
“ No disappointment can befall 
Us, having Him who’s ALL IN ALL! 
at can of pleasure him prevent 
Who hath the Fountain of Content?” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


J. G. W. 





For the National Era. 
A HYMN OF THE DAY THAT IS DAWNING. 


BY WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 

If the promise of the present 

Be not a hollow cheat, 

If true-hearted men and women 

Prove faithful and discreet, 

If none falter who are hoping 

And contending for the Hight, 

Then a time is surely coming 

As a day-beam from the night— 

When the landless shall haye foothold 
In fee = the soil 

And for his wife and little ones 
Bend to his willing toil: 

When the wanderer, no longer 
In sorrow forced to roam, 

Shall see around him spring and bloom 
The blessed things of Home : 


When the poor and widowed mother 
Shall fit roosmpenee obtain, 

For her days nights of toiling, 
From the sordid man of gain: 

When the brawny limbs of labor, 
And the hard and horny hand 

For their strivings, for their doings, 
Meet honor command : 

When suffering hearts, that strugg! 
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receive, unsought, the earnest 
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FROM THE HILLS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Weare, N. H., 12¢hgnonth 22, 1846. 


tional Era” a kind word of congratulation. Itma 
be welcome, even from our far hills—hills, by the 
way, which are every day wearing their tops bright- 


erin the cold clear sky of Freedom. Peculiarly 
does New Hampshire feel impelled to rejoice at 
every indication of success and of triv.ph in the 
cause of Liberty. We know = it is to feel our 
stormy “Gibraltar” rock to steady tread of 
the faithful “Truth crushed*to earth will rise 
again.” So it has been with us If the iron arm 
ot despotism has been laid heavily upon us, “twas 
but for a time.” In the strugglé, there slumbered 
one mightier than the foe; an@ when he arose 
from sleep and put on his strength, the triumph 
came. New Hampshire shook her chains to earth 
like dew. 

Be of good cheer, then, my rother. If, amid 
the darkness and oppression that Weighed us down, 
we have risen up triumphant; if'We have striven 
out of a galling thraldom which had made ts the 
very slaves of slaves—the slaves of those who had 
bartered themselves in the p:iitical shambles of 
the nation, and glossed their weachery by an ap- 
peal to our abject, unresisting »lsequiousness—if 
such has been our struggle and our victory, let it 
become a token of promise and a watchword to the 
toiler every where. “There is no such word as 
FaiL.” Such is the word New Hampshire sends 
to “The National Era.” Such her note of cheer 
to the gallant hand that is to bear it up before the 
nation. While she will trust that hand with a 
steady faith, she would encourage and strengthen 
it, too, by an earnest, unfaltering hope. It is a 
noble experiment. It is a brave trial to lift up in 
the nation’s capital the standard of a cause like 
ours—to establish, amidst the desecrated altars and 
the faithless sentinels of freedom, an independent 
press, which shall be true to God and to the hu- 
man race. Scoffing and scorn we may have met. 
Relentless prejudice and persecution may have dog- 
ged our footsteps every where. The heel of tyranny 
may have bruised our life, though it crushed it not. 
Thanks to its inextinguishable spirit! Butamid the 
influences of Light and Love which are spanning the 
world and softening the hearts of men, amid the 
toils of the tyue and the struggles of the faithful, 
we have gained a position which, while it inspires 
fear, commands respect. The cause of Liberty is 
no longer to be trampled under foot by mobs, or 
spurned with supercilious indignity from the halls 
of legislation. It is already a commanding ele- 
ment in our State councils, as well as that of the 
nation. It is already felt, shaking the unstable 
seat of the politician, and awing the haughty spirit 
that once contemned it. And so surely as we re- 
main trustworthy, steadfast, faithful—so surely, 
indeed, as Truth is indestructible and omnipotent, 
‘so. surely will our cause continue its sublime and 
triumphant mission, until the last bondman in our 
land shall shake the last shackle from his galled 
limbs, and our zation commence a glorious “ Na- 
tional Era” that shall, in truth, make her reign 
“the last and the noblest of Time.” 

“Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 

At the risk of making this note’ tedious, I wish 
to add a few words more on one topic, in which | 
hope many are interested, and which essentially 
affects the progress of the cause of Freedom. | 
would therefore express the hope—ahope no doubt 
to be realized—that “The National Era” will 
commence and continue the defence of those great 
principles of Right for which we have ever strug- 
gled, without turning aside to any “disgusting 
contest” with a fellow-laborer, whether of Paul or 
Apollos. Let its eye be single, and its course gen- 
erous and steadfast—recognising with fraternal 
kindness every honest effort—striving on with 
other toilers in the same brotherhood. The com- 
mon feelings of Christian kindness demand it of 
us all, The cause of Humanity, sometimes desert- 
ed or betrayed by those who should have guarded 
it with sleepless fidelity, demands it. The crushed 
victim—forgotten, forsaken even in his hour of 
need—demands it. He demands it in the name of 
all that is holy in offection and. gcenexous in duty. 
He demands it as “a man and a srother” in bonds, 
whose star of hope trembles more dimly through 
each darkening cloud of strife. He demands it in 
the spirit of that sacred pledge which was made to 
him by our earlier toils and sacrifices—by that 
solemn covenant upon which we invoked the aid 
and blessing of Heaven. No; let none of these 
things wrest from the strong man his strength. By 
our obligations as Christian brethren; by that 


hope which yearns for the captive’s deliverance ; 
by our professions of love for “untverset? man; by 


our hatred of wrong; by that accumulating guilt 
which tarnishes our name and paralyzes a nation’s 
vigor—by each and all of these, we are called upon 
to labor with one spirit of devotion, with one fer- 
vent hope, with one great and glorious object be- 
fore us, as the common duty of all. We come to 
renew the wasting fires upon the altars of Lberty— 
to lift up imbruted manhood—to purge away the 
curse that makes the name of Liberty a word of 
hissing and reproach in the mouth of every old 
despot of the East. Let us not, then, degrade our 
noble mission by a single selfish or recreant act. 
It will be our glory to be fsithful and true. 

Pardon these hints. They are made in the kind- 
est spirit. Nor may they be needed. But an 
earnest, anxious hope for the welfare of our cause 
has thus found an utterance. If they shall find a 
response in some brother’s heart, well. If not, let 
them pass. ; 

Go on, my dear brother, and make “The Na- 
tional Era,” as it truly will be, a glorious type of 
a coming reality. So wishing, I remain, 

Thine for the triumph, 
Moses A. CartLanp. 





Mm i MAIL ROBBER. 
A FRAGMENT OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


When the tyranny and bigot-y of the last 
James drove his subjects to take up arms against 
him, one of the most formidable enemies to his 
usurpation was Sir George Cochrane, a promi- 
nent actor in Argyle’s rebellion. 

For ages a destructive doom seemed to hang 
over the house of Campbell, enveloping in a com- 
mon ruin all who united their fortunes to the 
cause of the chieftains. The same doom encom- 
passed Sir John Cochrane. He was surrounded 
by the King’s troops—long, bold, and desperate, 
was his resistance; but at length, overpowered by 
numbers, he was taken prisoner, tried, and con- 
demned to die upon the scaffold. He had but a 
few days to live, and the jailer only awaited the 
arrival of his death warrant, to lead him forth to 
execution. His family and relatives had yigited 
him in prison, and exchanged with him t t, 
the long, the heart-yearning farewell. But there 
was one who came not with the rest to receive his 
blessing—one who was the pri@e of his eyes and 
of his house, even Grizelle, the daughter of his 
love. - 

Twilight was casting a de@™ gloom over the 
grating of his prison house, and he was mourning 
for a last look of his favorite child, and his head 
was pressed against the cold damp cell, to cagjthe 
feverish pulsations that shot throngh it” like 
streams of fire, when the door of his apartment 
turned slowly on its unwilling hinges, and his 
keeper entered, followed by a young and beauti- 
ful lady. Her person was tall and commancing, 
her eyes bright and tearless, but their brightness 
told of sorrow—sorrow too deep to be wiped away ; 
and her raven tresses parted over an open brow, 
clear and pure as the polished marble. The un- 
happy captive raised his head as the two entered. 

“My child, my own Grizelle!” he exclaimed, 
and she fell upon his bosom. _ : 
| My father, my dear father!” sobbed the mis- 
erable maiden, and dashed away the tears that 
accompanied the words. ; 

“Your interview must be short, very short,” 
said the jailer, as he turned away and left them 
for afew minutes ther. 

“ Heaven help and comfort thee, my daughter!” 
added Sir John, while he held her to his breast 
and imprinted a kiss upon her brow. “1 feared 
that I should die without bestowing my blessing 
on the head of my own child, and that stung me 
more than death itself ; but thou art come, and the 
last blessing of thy wretched father——” 

“Nay, father, forbear!” sh¢ exclaimed ; “not 
thy last blessing! not thy /ast‘—my father shall 


not die” : 

“Be calm, be calm, my child” he returned. 
“Would to Heaven I could comfort thee, my own! 
But there is no hope; within three days thou and 
all my little ones will be-——” __ 

 Fatherless, he Would have said, but the word 
died on his lips. 

“Three 


” repeated she, raising her head 
from his breast, but pressing his “three 
days; then there is kope—my father shall live! 





Is not my grandfather with the confessor and thé 
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master of the King? From him he shall beg the 
life of his son, and my father shall not die.” 

“Nay, nay, my Grizelle,” returned he, “be not 
deceived ; there isnohope. Already the King has 
sealed the order of my execution, and the mes- 
senger of death is on his way.” 

“Yet my father shall not—shall not die,” she 
repeated, clasping her hands together. ‘“ Heaven 
speed a daughter's purpose,” she exclaimed ; and, 
turning to him, said, calmly, “we part now, but 
we shall meet again.” 

“What would my child ?” inquired he, eagerly, 
and gazed anxiously upon her face. 

“Ask not now,” she replied, “my father, not 
now, but pray for me and bless me—but not with 
thy last blessing.” 

He again pressed her to his heart, and wept 
upon her neck. In a few minutes the jailer en- 
tered, and they were torn from the arms of each 
other. 

On the evening of the second day after the in- 
terview we have mentioned, a wayfaring man 
crossed the bridge at Berwick, from the North, 
and, proceeding along Marygate, sat down to rest 
upon a bench by the door of an hostelrie on the 
south side of the street, nearly fronting where 
what was called the “main guard” then stood. 
He did not enter the inn, for it was above his ap- 
parent condition ; being that which Oliver Crom- 
well had made nis headquarters a few years be- 
fore, and where, at the somewhat earlier period, 
James the Sixth, of Scotland, had taken up his res- 
idence, when on his way to enter upon the sove- 
reignty of England. The traveller wore a close 
jerkin, fastened around his body by a leather gir- 
dle, and over it a short cloak of equally plain 
materials. He was evidently a young man, for 
his beaver was drawn down so as almost to con- 
ceal his features. In one hand he carried a small 
bundle, and in the other a pilgrim’s staff. Hav- 
ing called for a glass of wine, he took a crust of 
bread from his bundle, and, after resting a few 
minutes, rose to depart. The shades of night 
were setting in, and it threatened to be a night of 
storms. The heavens were gathering black, the 
clouds rushing from the sea, and sudden gusts of 
wind were moaning along the streets, accompa- 
nied by heavy drops of rain, and the face of the 
Tweed was troubled. 

‘* Heaven help thee, if thou intendest to travel 
far such a night as this,” said the sentinel at the 
English gate, as the traveller passed him and pro- 
ceeded to cross over the bridge. 

In a few minutes he was over upon the wide, 
desolate, and dreary moor of Tweedmouth, which 
for miles presented a desert of furze, fern, and 
stunted heath, with here and there a dingle cover 
with thick brushwood. Slowly he toiled over the 
steep hill, braving the storm, which now raved 
with the wildest fury. The rain fell in torrents, 
and the wind howled as a legion of famished 
wolves, hurling its doleful and angry echoes over 
the heath. Still the stranger hurried onward, 
until he had proceeded two or three miles from 
Berwick, when, as if unable longer to brave the 
storm, he sought shelter amid some crab and bram- 
ble bushes by the way side. 

Nearly an hour passed since he sought this im- 
perfect refuge, and the darkness of the night and 
the storm had increased together, when the sound 
of a horse’s feet was heard madly splashing through 
the water along the road. The rider bent his 
head to the blast. Suddenly the horse was grasp- 
ed by the bridle; the rider raised his head, and 
the stranger stood before him, holding a pistol to 
his breast. 

“ Dismount, or die!” said the stranger, sternly. 

_ The horseman, benumbed and stricken with 
fear, made an effort to reach his arms, but in a 
moment the hand of the robber, quitting the bri- 
dle, grasped the breast of the rider, and dragged 
him to the ground. He fell heavily upon his face, 
and for several minutes regained senseless. 

The stranger seized the leather bag which con- 
tained the mail to the North, and, flinging it on 
his shoulders, rushed across the heath. 

Early on the following morning, the inhabitants 
of Berwick were seen hurrying in groups to the 
spot where the robbery had been committed, and 
were scattered in every direction over the moor, 
but no trace of the robber could be obtained. 

Three days had yet passed, and Sir John Coch- 
rane had lived. The mail which contained his 
death warrant had been robbed, and before an- 
other order for an execution could be given, the 
intercession of his father, the Earl of Donald, 
with the King’s confessor, might be successful. 

Grizelle now became his constant companion 
in prison, and spoke to him words of comfort. 
Nearly fourteen days had passed since the rob- 
bery of the mail had been committed, and pro- 
tracted hope in the prisoner became more bitter 
than the first despair. But ovon that hope, bitter 
as it was, perished. The intercessions of his fa- 
ther had been unsuccessful, and the second time 
the bigoted haughty monarch had signed the war- 
rant of his death, and within little more than a 
day that warrant would reach his prison. 

“The will of Heaven be done!” groaned the 
captive. 

“Amen!” responded Grizelle, with wild vehe- 
mence; “but yet my father shall not die.” 

Again the rider had reached the moor of 
Tweedmouth, and the second time he bore with 
him the doom of Sir John Cochrane. Hespurred 
his horse to the utmost speed; he looked before, 
behind, and round him, and in the right hand he 
held a pistol ready to defend himself. ‘The moon 
shed a ghastly light across the heath, which was 
only sufficient to render desolation dimly visible, 
and it gavea spiritual embodiment to every shrub. 
He was turning an angle of a straggling copse, 
when his horse reared at the report of a pistol, the 
fire of which seemed to flash in its very eyes. At 
the same moment his own pistol flashed, and, his 
horse rearing violently, he was driven from his 
saddle. In a moment the foot of the robber was 
on his breast, who, bending over him and, bran- 
dishing a short dagger in his hand, said: — 

“ Give me thy arms, or die!” 

The heart of the King’s servant failed within 
him, and, without venturing a,reply, he did as he 
was commanded. 

“Now go thy way,” said the robber, sternly, 
“but leave the horse with me, and leave thy mail, 
lest a worse thing come upon thee.” 

The man arose and proceeded towards Berwick 
trembling, and the robber, mounting the horse 
which he had left, rode rapidly over the heath. 

Preparations were making for the execution of 
Sir John Cochrane, and the officers of the law 
waiting only for the arrival of the mail and the 
second death warrant, to lead him forth to the 
scaffold, when the tidings arrived that the mail 
had again been robbed. For fourteen days the 
life of the prisoner would yet be prolonged. He 
again fell on the neck of his daughter, and said: 

“Tt is said the hand of Heaven is in this.” 

“Said I not,” replied the maiden, and for the 
first time she wept aloud, “that my father should 
not die?” 

The fourteen days had not-passed when the 
prison door flew open, and the Earl of Donald 
rushed to the arms of his son. His intercession 
with the confessor had been successful, and after 
twice signing the death warrant for the execution 
of Sir John, which had,so often failed in its place 
of destination, the King had sealed his pardon. 

He had hurried with his father from the prison 
to his own house, his family were clinging around 
him, shedding tears of joy; but Grizelle, who, 
during the imprisonment had suffered more than 
them all, was absent. They were marvelling with 
gratitude at the mysterious Providence that had 
twice intercepted the mail and saved his life, when 
a stranger craved an audience. Sir John desired 
him to be admitted, and the robber entered; he 
was habited, as we have before described, with 
the coarse cloak and jerkin, but his bearing was 
above his condition. On entering, he slightly 
touched his beaver, but remained uncovered. 
“When you have perused these,” said he, taking 
two papers from his bosom, “cast them into the 
fire. 


Sir John glanced at them, started, and became 
pale—they were his own death warrants! 

“My deliverer!” he exclaimed, “how shall I 
thank thee; how repay the saviour of my life? 
My father, my children, thank him for me.” 

The Earl grasped the hand of the stranger, the 
children embraced his knees. He pressed his 
hand to his face, and burst into tears. : 

“By what name,” eagerly inquired Sir John, 
“shall I thank my deliverer ?” 

The stranger wept aloud, and, raising his bea- 
ver, the raven tresses of Grizelle Cochrane fell on 
the coarse cloak. 

“Gracious Heavens!” exclaimed the astonished 
and enraptured, father, “my own child—my sa- 
viour—my own Grizelle!” 

It is to add more. The imagina- 
tion of the reader can supply the rest, we 
may add, that Grizelle Cochrane, whose heroism 
and noble affection we have briefly and imper- 
fectly sketched, was the grandmother of the late 
John Stewart, of Allen-bank, Berwickshire, and 
grandmother of Coutts, the celebrated bapker. 





THE UNKNOWN WAY. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
A burning sky is o’er me, 
The sands beneath me glow, 
As onward, onward, wearily, 
In the sultry morn I go. 


From the dusty path there opens, 
astward, an unknown way; 
Above its windings, pleasantly, 
The woodland branches play. 


A silvery brook comes stealing 
From the shadow of its trees, 

Where slender herbs of the forest stoop 
Before the entering breeze. 


Along those pleasant windings 
I would my journey lay, 

Where the shade is cool and the dew of night 
Is not yet dried away. 


Path of the flowery woodland! 
Oh whither dost thou lead? 
Wandering by grassy orchard grounds, 
by the open mead ¢ 


Goest thou by nestling cottage? 
Goest thou by stately hall, 

Where tle broad elm droops, a leafy dome, 
And woodbines flaunt on the wali? 


By steeps where children gather 
Flowers of the yet fresh year? 
By lonely walks where lovers stray 

Till the tender stars appear? 


Or haply dost thou linger 
On barren plains and bare, 

Or clamber the bold mountain side, 
Into the thinner air? 


Where they who journey upward 
Walk in a weary track, 

And oft upon the shady vale 
With longing eyes look back ? 


I hear a solemn murmur, 
And, listening to the sound, 

I know the voice of the mighty sea, 
Beating iis pebbly bound. 


Dost thou, oh path of the woodland! 
End where these waters roar, 

Like human life on a trackless beach, 
With a boundless sea before ? 


——— 


ADVENTURE IN AN AFRICAN RIVER. 


~ BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT. 


I manned my boats and went on shore for the 
ivory that was left. I found that it would take 
the whole day to embark it, as we had to go two 
miles further up the river than the depth of wa- 
ter would permit. the vessel to do, for the ivory 
was ina hut close to the King’s house. I had 
sent off four boat loads, and it being then noon, I 
went off with the fifth myself, that I might get 
my dinner, leaving the second mate to attend on 
shore, and taking the first mate with me, who 
messed in the cabin. As we were in the middle 
of the stream, the boat struck against the stump 
of a tree, as we supposed, and knocked so large 
a hole in the bow that she began to fill. I imme- 
diately ordered the men to pull for the nearest 
point, which was on the opposite side of the river, 
that we might ground the boat to prevent her 
sinkimg. 

The first mate, who was a very active man, 
finding that the elephants’ teeth prevented his 
reaching the bow of the boat, and stuffing into it 
some oakum which he had found in the sheets, 
sounded with the boat hook, and, finding that there 
was not more than three feet water where we 
were pulling, jumped over the bows to put the 
oakum into the hole; but the poor fellow had only 
been in the water a few seconds, when he gave a 
shriek, and we perceived that a large shark had 
snapped him in two. This was a sad mishap, 
and the men, terrified, pulled as hard as they 
could, while twoof them bailed out the boat, to 
gain the shore, for we knew what fate awaited us 
if we sank in the river. With; great exertions 
we succeeded, running her up among the canes, 
which grew on the side of the river so thick that 
it was difficult to force our way through them. 

We landed up to our knees in. mud, and, throw- 
ing out the ivory, we found that a whole plank 
was rent out, and that it was impossible to repair 
our boat; and we were hidden by the canes from 
those who could have assisted us had they known 
that we required their. assistance, and we had no 
possible means of communication. At last I 
thought that, if I could force my way through the 
canes to the point down the river, I could hail and 
make signals for assistance, and, desiring the men 
to remain by the boat, I set off upon my expedi- 
tion. At first I got on very well, as there were 
little paths through the canes, made, as I imagin- 
ed, by the natives; and although I was up to my 
knees in thick black mud, I continued to get on 
pretty fast, but at last the canes grew so thick that 
I could hardly force my way through them, and 
it was a work of exceeding labor. Still 1 perse- 
vered, expecting each second I should arrive at 
the banks of the river, and be rewarded for my 

- tims bat the more I labored the worse it ap- 


or ME, Wnd-et-last.I became worn out and 
quite bewildered. I then tri€i™tofind my way 


back, and was equally unsuccessful, and’ T sat 
down with anything but pleasant thoughts in my 
mind. I calculated that [ had been two hours in 
making this attempt, and was now quite puzzled 
how to proceed. I bitterly lamented my rashness, 
now that it was too late. 

Having reposed a little, 1 resumed my toil, and 
was again, after an hour’s exertions, compelled, 
from fatigue, to sit down in the deep black mud. 
Another respite from toil and another hour more 
of exertion, and I gave myself up for lost. The 
day was evidently fast closing in, the light over 
head was not near so bright as it had been, and 
I knew that'a night passed in the miasma of the 
cine was death. 

At last it became darker and darker. There 
could not: be an hour of daylight remaining. I 
determined upon one struggle more, and, reeking 
as I was with perspiration, and faint with fatigue, 
I rose again, and was forcing my way through the 
thickest of the canes, when I heard a deep growl, 
and perceived a large panther not twenty yards 
from me. It was on the move as well as I was, 
attempting to force his way through the thickest 
of the canes, so as to come up to me. I retreated 
from him as fast as I could, but he gained slowly 
upon me, and my strength was fast exhausting. I 
thought I heard sounds at a distance, and they be- 
came more and more distinct ; but what they were, 
my fear and my struggles probably prevented 
from making out. My eyes were fixed upon the 
fierce animal who was in pursuit of me, and I now 
thank God that the canes were so thick and im- 
passable. Still the animal evidently gained ground 
until it was not more than twenty yards from me, 
dashing and springing at the canes, and tearing 
them aside with his teeth. 

The sounds were now nearer, and I made them 
out to be the hallooing of some other animals. A 
moment’s pause, and | thought it was the baying 
of dogs, and I thought I must have arrived close 
to where the schooner laid, and that I heard the 
baying of bloodhounds. At last I could do no 
more, and dropped exhausted and almost sense- 
less in the mud. I recollect hearing the crashing 
of canes, and then the suvage roar, and the yells 
and growls, and struggles, and fierce contention, 
but had fainted. 

I must now inform the reader, that about an 
hour after I had left the boat, the captain of the 
slaver was pulling up the river, and was hailed by 
our men in our long boat. Perceiving them on 


|+that side of the river, and that they were in dis- 


tress, he pulled towards them, and they told him 
what had happened, and that an hour previous I 
had left the boat to force my way through the cane 
brakes, and they had heard nothing of me since. 

sy Mines Y cried he, “he is a lost man. Stay 
till L come back from the schooner.” 

He went back to the schooner, and taking two’ 
of his crew, who were negroes, and his two blood- 
hounds into the boat, he returned immediately, 
and as soon as he landed he put the bloodhounds 
on my track, and sent the negroes on with them. 
They had followed me in all my windings, for it 
appeared that 1 had travelled in all directions, 
and had come up with me just as I had sank with 
exhaustion, and the panther was so close upon me. 
The bloodhounds had attacked the panther, and 
this was the noise which sounded on my ears as I 
lay stupefied at the mercy of the wild beast. The 
panther was not easily although eventually over- 
come, and the black men coming up had found me 
and bore me in a state of insensibility on board 
the Sparrowhawk. The fever set upon 
and it was not till three weeks afterwards that i 
recovered my senses, when I learned what I have 
told to the reader. 


—_—>—— 


« INWARD SIGHT.” 


t the followi > from a notice of the Au- 
Pr shoe of Dr. Zschokke, in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal, and which was republished in a number of 
Littell’s Living Age some months since 
ws ono ee joblogeaphi ithout affordin: 
interestin: au es without affording 
po pacnaas of a remarkable faculty Zschokke pos- | 
sey ho reamnha, “almost afaid vo spelt of this 
am,” a afraid to speak i 
not because I am afraid to be thought supersti- 





tious, but that I may thereby strengthen such 





just left the room and the house. 





lude our notice of this most |. 





feelings in others. And yet it may bean addition 
to our stock of soul-experiences, and therefore I 
will confess! It has happened to me sometim 
¥ my first meeting with strangers, as F listen 
lently to their discourse, that their former life, 
with many trifling circumstances therewith con- 
nected, or frequently some particular scene in that 
life, has passed quite involuntarily, and as it were 
dream-like, yet perfectly distinct before me. Dur- 
ing this time I usually feel so entirely absorbed in 
the contemplation of the stranger life, that at last 
I no longer see clearly the face of the unknown, 
wherein I undesignedly read, nor distinctly hear 
the voices of the speakers, which before served in 
some measure as a commentary to the text-of their 
features. For a long time I held such visions as 
delusions of the fancy, and more so as they showed 
me even the dress and motions of the actors, rooms, 
furniture, and other accessories. By way of jest, 
I once, in a familiar family circle at Kirchberg, 
related the secret history of a seamstress who had 
I had never seen 
her before.in my life; people were astonished, and 
laughed, but were not to be persuaded that i did 
not previously know the relations of which I spoke ; 
for what I had uttered was the literal truth. I, on 
my part, was no less astonished that my, dream- 
pictures wéré confirmed by the reality. I became 
more attentive to the subject, and, when propriety 
admitted it, 1 would relate to those whose life thus 
passed before me the subject of my vision, that I 
might thereby obtain confirmation or refutation of 
it. It was invariably ratified, not without conster- 
nation on their part.* I myself had less confi- 
dence than any one in this mental jugglery. So 
often as I revealed my visionary gifts to any new 
person, I regularly expected to hear the answer— 
‘It was not so.’ I felt a secret shudder when my 
auditors replied that it was true, or when their 
astonishment betrayed my accuracy before they 
spoke. Instead of many, I will mention one ex- 
ample, which pre-eminently astounded me: One 
fair day, in the city of Waldshut, I entered an 
inn (the Vine) in company with two young student- 
foresters ; we were tired with rambling through the 
woods. Wesupped with a numerous society at the 
table @hote, where the guests were making very mer- 
ry with the peculiarities and excentricities of the 
Swiss, with Mesmer’s magnetism, Lavater’s phy- 
siognomy, &c. One of my companions, whose na- 
tional pride was wounded by their mockery, beg- 
ged me to make some reply, particularly to a hand- 
some young man who sat opposite us, and who had 
allowed himself extraordinary license. This man’s 
former life was at that moment presented to my 
mind. I turned to him, and asked whether he 
would answer me candidly, if I related to him 
some of the most secret passages of his life, I know- 
ing as little of him personally as hedid of me? 
That would be going a little further, I thought, 
than Lavater did with his physiognomy. He 
promised, if I were correct in my information, to 
admit it frankly. I then related what my vision 
had shown me, and the whole company were made 
acquainted with the private history of the young 
merchant: his school years, his youthful errors, 
with a fault committed in reference to the strong 
box of his principal. I described to him the unin- 
habited room, with whitened walls, where, to the 
right of the brown door, on a table, stood a black 
money box, &c., &c. A dead silence prevailed 
during the whole narration, which I alone occa- 
sionally interrupted, by inquiring whether I spoke 
the truth. The startled young man confirmed 
every particular, and even, what I had scarcely 
expected, the last mentioned. Touched by his 
candor, I shook hands with him over the table, and 
said no more. He asked my name, which I gave 
him. and we remained together talking till past 
midnight. He is probably still iiving !” 

Any explanation of this phenomenon, by means 
of the known laws of the human mind, would, in 
the present confined ¢tate of our knowledge, as- 
suredly fail. We therefore simply give the extra- 
ordinary fact as we find it, in the words of the 
narrator, leaving the puzzle to be speculated on by 
our readers. Zadhokke adds, that he had met 
with others whe possessed a similar power. 


* “ What demon inspires you? Must I-again believe in pos- 
session?’ exclaimed the sPIRITUEL Johan von Riga, when, in 
the first hour of our acquaintance, I related his past life to 
him, with the avowed object of learning whether or no I de- 
ceived myself. We speculated long on the enigma, but even 
his penetration could not solve it. 

inciaaaifhlinaceias 


TRUE HEROISM. 


The Eastern papers are lavish, and justly so, 
in their commendation of Lieut. Maynarp, of the 
United States navy, who was one of the passen- 
gers on board the Atlantic, and during the dread- 
ful scenes of her wreck distinguished himself by 
his cool self-possession and heroic exertions to.save 
others, regardless of his own safety. We chroni- 
cle and reward gallantry when employed in slay- 
ing men according to*the rules of civilized war- 

Why not extend the same meed of honor to 
one who, amid greater dangers than. wait on him 
who first enters the “imminent deadly breach,” 
freely risks his life to save those bound to him only 
by the ties of our common humanity. We copy 
the following relating to Lieut. Maynard from the 
Journal of Commerce: 

“When Lieut. M. ascertained that the Atlantic 
was drifting from her moorings, on Thursday fore- 
noon, his practised eye discovered the certainty of 
a wreck, and he set about the work (which few 
seemed to know how to perform) of preparing 
means of escape from destruction. His first atten- 
tion, with that of Dr. Hassler, also of the navy, was 
turned to the helpless women and children. With 
the aid of the officers of the army on board, he 
wrenched the doors from the state rooms, prepared 
them properly for floats, and distributed- them 
among the objects of his care. At one time, when 
he supposed the vessel would strike, he adjusted 
the women and children, and an old man (Wal- 
ton) who was too infirm to help himself, upon the 
floats, ready for the anticipated concussion. The 
females and children came,to regard him as their 
protector, and to each he gave directions as to their 
conduct in particular emergencies. 

“For the sake of protection from cold and bruis- 
es in the water, he tied strips of blanket about the 
head, keeping them in piace by linen bandages. 
While engaged in this service, a little child of eigh- 
teen months. in the arms of its mother, patted him 
on the cheek, using the only words its infant lips 
could utter, ‘Papa, papa’ The father’s and the 
sailor’s heart. bounded off to his only child, of the 
same age, at Washington ; and, to the unspeakable 
comfort of the mother, he promised to save her 
child, and bear it to its father; at Newark, N. J. 
He placed pieces of blanket around the little body, 
with long ends, intending to tie them around his 
breast, with the child upon his back, and thus, if 
saved himself, redeem his pledge to the agonized 
but now comforted woman. ‘The sudden parting 
of the ladies’ cabin at the instant of the boat’s strik- 
ing, and the destruction of all within it, defeated’ 
his noble purpose, and mother and child found a 
watery grave. 

“< When the vessel struck, Lieut. M. was sitting 
near the ladies’ cabin with his fellow-officers ; his 
thoughts upon the child that he vowed to save. 
The keel of the boat resting on the rocks, the decks 
careened at a sharp angle, seaward, and the wave 
that stranded her, in its ebb, swept Dr. Hassler 
and Lieut. Norton intothe ocean. Lieut. Maynard 
sprang to the door of the ladies’ cabin, but felt the 
cabin itself giving way, and, as he dashed himself 
from it to a more secure position on the sloping and 
slippery deck, it was swept against the rocks with 
every soul it contained. ith difficulty he gained 
a position on the guard near the wheel-house, and 
leaped thence into the water, and swam to the 
rocky shore. But two had preceded him. 

“This was the scene of his heroic efforts. Lieut. 
M., with William Edwards, and they alone, re- 
mained in the water more than two cow aiding 
and rescuing one person after another, until all but 
two (who would not leap from -the wreck) were 
saved. And for three-fourths of an hour he re- 
mained endeavoring by every means to induce them 
to escape from freezing by jumping into the sea, 
with the assutance that he would rescue them. 
When the daylight dawned, he left the wreck, and 
in company With Mr. Tarbox, whom he found on 
the rocks ig hizing with his efforts, proceeded 
towards Mr. Winthrop’s house, on the (Fisher’s) 
island. On their way they found the eugineer of 
the boat, blind and nearly frozen, muttering unin- 
telligibly. Lieut. M., though immersed for two 
hours, proposed to stay by the poor man, while his 
companion should seek help at the house—the man 
being too heavy for them to carry. Fearing at last 
that Mr. T. had lost his way, he piled up rocks for 
landmarks, and ran to the house, which Mr. T. had 
reached before him. They returned, and the man 


was saved. : 
——_>——_— 


A captain of a privateer, who had been in an 
engagement, pile to the owners, acquainting 
them that he had received but little damage, hav- 
ing only one of his hands wounded in the nose. 


Why may an heir attempt impossible things? 


Because if he lives he must succeed, 
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MEMBERS OF CONGRESS- 


It is but respectful to sond a copy of our first 
number to each inember of Congress. Any gen- 
tleman desiring to be furnished with it regularly 
will please communicate his name. 

scents Rall 


Detay—We had made arrangements for the 
issue of our first number on the 3ist of Decem- 
ber; but the vessel in which the press was ship- 
ped from New York was detained so long as to 
occasion us & week’s delay. 

Lites levceiee 

Coneressionat. Peoceeptnes—It is our inten- 
tion to give satisfactory reports of the proceedings 
of Congress; but as the session is the short one, 
and already far advanced, that department of the 
paper will not he fully organized till the opening 
of the next Congress. , 


Kank Ses ew 
Documents, &e—AW important official docu- 
merits will be preserved in our. columns; but, as 
the Various papers accompanying. the President’s 
message have been long before the public, we pre- 
sent but abstracts of them. These are necessary 
for purposes of reference. 
gas CEN 
Brevity is the life of a good newspaper. The 
parting words of a worthy mechanic in Cincinnati 
were, “give us short articles.” Correspondents 
must remember this. We claim the prerogative 
of writing all the long, dull articles in the paper. 
Correspondents must be sliort and spicy. A long 
communication has not half the chance of publica- 
tion that a small one has. 
Sanat) 


INTRODUCTORY. 


“On the other hand, we are glad to see that the 
Whig journals everywhere protest against this 
attempt to fetter the freedom of the press, by com- 
pelling it to be silent, no matter how unjust and 
ruinous it may deem the wire-pulling of the Ad- 
ministration. * * * * The plea for the gag 
is evidently groundless in the present case. If 
once permitted, it will have no bounds, end will 
ve extended in time to the whole foreign policy of 
te Government.”— Richmond (Va.) Repuhtican. 

“'The natural effect of suppressing free discus- 
sion is to subject the people to a despotic exercise 
of authority. No people can be truly free, where 
the liberty of the press does not prevail.”—Bal- 
timore Clipper. . 

“It has been truly said that liberty is not in 
danger where the freedom of the press prevails; 
and it is certain that, nothing tends more to re- 
strain rulers within the legitimate sphere of their 
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anti-slavery in its State policy, still, in consequence 
of its” political connection with a national party 
controlled to a great extent by pro-slavery senti- 
ment, it rose from 6,0S0, in 1845, to 6,671, in 15.46, 
In Hinoia, notwithstanding a. falling off in-the 
aggregate vote of the State, it gaitied an accession 
of two thousand voters. And in Massachusetts 
and Ohio, where the most strenuous and artful 
efforts were made to seduce Liberty men from their 
organization, by decided anti-slavery concessions 
on the part of the Whigs, the Liberty vote in each 
was incredsed nearly three thousand. 

But what is peculiarly worthy of remark is, the 
fidelity of the Party inthe State of New York. 
Some year or less ago, it was apparéhtly bro 
in pieces, by unhappy differences of opinion in re- 
lation to the Convention question, and certain sug- 
gestions about enlarging its platform. We feared 
it would be long ere harmonious and efficient ac- 
tion would be restored, and anticipated but an in- 
significant vote at the late election. Especially 
was this to be apprehended, as it was the policy of 
one of the old parties to draw off the Liberty men 
on the question of equal suffrage. Despite these 
lifficulties, the Liberty vote reached thirteen thou- 
sand. If this be the strength of the Party on its 
reorganization, what may be expected when mutu- 
al confilence shall have been fully restored, and 
when no extraneous question shall be permitted to 
divide and destroy. 

To the Liberty organization we shall give our 
support, regarding it as one means in the series 
designed by Providence to sccomplish the final ex- 
tinction of slavery. Its power consists in single- 
eyed devotion to the one ide:. It is not a univer- 
sal-reform party. The principles it advocates are 
all comprehensive in their scope, and must exert 
in expansive influence on the minds of its mem- 
bers, disposing them to regard with favor all move- 
ments designed to advance the interests of the 
many, and abate the pretensions of the few; but 
its great duty is to apply these principles to the 
one evil, which has perverted the religious organi- 
zitions, ind overmatched the political parties of the 
vountry, thwarting, to a great extent, their efforts 
4 tor its good. It stimulates discussion; and, by di- 
vecting anti-slavery sentiment to the ballot-box, 
vonsults the genius of the American people and 
their institutions, and gives to this discussion a 
conservative and practical power, at the same time 
that it brings the great doctrines of human rights 
to bear upon the other parties in the way in which 
they ean be most effectually reached. How it will 


ing to draw influence and consequence from the 
States. So impressed are we with this denger, that, 
in questions of power between the States and 
the Central Government,%ur sympathies incline 
to the former, »s, in all doubtful questions between 
the States and the People, our sympathies go with 
the latter. 

As a party, (we have already remarked.) the 
power of Liberty men consists in their devotion to 
the one idea of stvery, and its extinction. As 
mdividuels, it cannot be expected that they shall 
harmonize on all other questions. True, under 
the influence of a few primitive truths held in 
common by them, they may be assimilated, to a re- 
mark extent, in their general views; but 
thihds” dMfer so widely in respect of their scope 
and power, they are educated so variously, opera- 
ted on by so diverse interests and prejudices, that 
it is visionary to caleulate upon any sudden unity 
of opinion in a new party, except in relation to the 
issues which have led to its formation. 

Editors of Liberty papers will, of course, di- 
rect their chief attention to the discussion of 
the principles of the great movement specially 
intrusted to their advocacy—that is their chief 
business ; but, unless they would sacrifice their 
individuality, set arbitrary bounds to their in- 
tellectual reach, and fail to seeure that influ- 
ence with the public which will open a channel 
for the communication of those great principles, 
they should attend to all important questions of 
publie interest, and be always prepared.to express 
honest, well-considered opinions respecting them. 
They must do this, or the people will impute to 
them the most narrow and ifliberal views, and dis- 
trust their ability to judge wisely upon any ques- 
tion. But, in so doing, they will speak for them- 
selves, not their party; they will express their 
opinions, not us propagandists, but as men, natu- 
rally interested in whatever relates to man. They 
will speak freely, and without fear, but with be- 
coming deference to the judgments of their read- 
ers; and these, if under the sway of a sound judg- 
ment and just toleration, will be pleased, rather 
than offended, with this independence. No man 
is fit to be an editor, who cannot and will not pre- 
serve his individuality and freedom, intact. 

Certain remarks we have seen, render it proper 
to say, that the National Era does not assume to 
be che organ or the exponent of the anti-slavery or- 
ganization of the countey. It is but one of the 
many advocates of the anti-slavery movement, with 
whom it will labor upon a common footing, without 
setting up any pretension to speak authoritatively. 








ultimately accomplish its work, whether by forcing 
duties than manly independence of the public 
press, * * The editor that has not mind 
enough to form an opinion is an ass; he who, hav- 
ing the mind, suppresses the honest expression of 
his sentiments, for gain, is a knave, whom it would 
be unsafe for any one to trust,”—Bul. Clipper. 


s : dont it liar | There is too much of the spirit of Democracy in 
a _ - eats a vai eS i the ranks of Liberty men, to submit to what is 
principles, or by breaking em up an g | called leadership. 
new political organizations, cannot be foreseen ; but, | -We bespeak, in advance, the forbearance of our 
it is sufficient for us to know that under the pres- | friends, The position we occupy is novel, untried, 
2 ’ sure of its influence, conjoined with other agen-| oy ae cele 5% pl 
“The freedom of the press is absolute: it has no | |. eat % as : aa aaa | perplexing. To fill it with entire acceptance to 
restrictions—no limitations—no modifications. It | “lS Mere has deena steady advancement Of PUNE | 1) would require more wisdom than belongs to 
is a permanent right—a universal prerogative, | sentiment towards healthful action on the question |) nan nature. It must never be forgotten that it 
which dare not be assailed, without trampling | of slavery. ls . cage : ach the mind 
; tahi : | isa leading part of our design to reach the min 
down all liberty—demolishing the whole temple of ns P . 


It contemplates no unconstitutional course, no | : sas REY 
; : ia Dail oe , | of the South—to disarm prejudice, correct miscon 
freedom.” —Philadelphia Daily Sun, Nov. 24. measures incompatible with the sovercignty of the | =” 
“ Error of opinion may be safely tolerated, where 


< +4 9s : ception, win respectful attention, Of times, and 

reason is left free to combat it.’—Tuomas Jur- States. If it did, we should be its foe rather than seasons, and mode, we must be permitted to judge 
wa Phe | rh eerie on yr oe ARN to | for ourselves. The peculiar circumstances of one 
“That He would be pleased to preserve and represent us as seeking to intermeddle with the | class of minds may require a mode of presenting 
strengthen, by the ties of concord and affection, | Jomestic concerns of the States. Some are sincere | - ie" ; salieri aia th 
our national Union, and perpetuate in their purity | . cb ; So i 1 truth not exactly adapted to another class; and 1 
. our free instituticis and public liberty; that He | Ris epee, — — phy. tang whet | may be wise to refrain to-day from stating a fact 
would shed abroad through our land the spirit of they know to be false witness. | or pressing a principle which to-morrow may find 
pent love gr ie peg Pro- Suppose radical opposition to all banks of circu- | ready access to the public. The danger to be 
Woknae, Ny Sint § vksgiving, by the Mayor of | \ation were the pelicy of the Democratic party. | guarded against is, any abatement of the claims of 
We know not how better to introduce what we | panengy hin Aegean _ —- aor egmeteg oer | Right, for the sake of securing acquiescence, or 
have to say than by the extracts above quoted. | question in all its bearings, and in its State and avoiding persecution. 








They contain admirable sentiments. 
the unqualified freedom of the press. They claim 
that it should be unmolested in the exercise of a 
manly independence. They assume that the tol- 
eration of the gag in one instance breaks down all 
safeguards against its enforcement in others. And 


harm from the propagandism of error, so long as 
reason is left unfettered by force or authority. 


Finally, the worthy Mayor of Washington calls | 


particularly upon the ministers of the gospel to im- 
plore the Almighty to “perpetuate the purity of 
our free institutions and public liberty, and shed 
abroad through our land the spirit of brotherly love 
and toleration.” 

Such sentiments breathe the true spirit of our 
institutions. They bear the stamp of Christian 
civilization: they arc honorable to human nature. 
Truth unfettered, Reason unawed, brotherly Love, 
Toleration !—let these be acknowledged and rever- 
enced in this republic, and we shall need no other 
assurance of perpetual peace, concord, union, and 
progress. 

There have been seasons when portions of the 
American people, under the influence of dema- 
goguism, gross misconception, or delirious excite- 
ment, have outraged these great principles. Pain- 
ful exhibitions of this kind have we witnessed and 
endured ; and, for a time, we almost envied the se- 
curity of the subjects of despotism; but the feeling 
lasted only for a moment, when we recollected that 
despotism was a perpetual, ever-present curse, 
granting security only as the price of liberty— 
weighing with a continual and an accumulating 
pressure upon every right and faculty of the indi- 
vidual; while the infatuated violence of a free peo- 
ple, or a portion of them. was an impulse, not a 


principle—a temporary excitement, not a fixed | 
system; so that it required but a patient and an | 


inflexible spirit to secure final justice, and convert 
the evil-doers into the warmest supporters of that 
which in an inconsiderate moment they assailed. 

It has been said by foreigners that Americans 
are tolerant upon all subjects except that-of slavery; 
that upon this question they are apt to be sensi- 
tive, excitable, proscriptive. There was a time 
when the remark wes true, with little qualifica- 
tion; and it may still be made with justice of cer- 
tain classes of our population. But a better fecling 
is beginning to prevail. The spirit of “toleration” 
displayed upon questions of politics and religion, 
generally, is gradually infusing itself into the dis- 
cussion of the question of slavery. A majority of 
the arfti-slavery people of the free States, without 
abating their zeal, or compromising their prinei- 
ples, clearly see that mere denunciation may in- 
flame, but not convince—may terrify the cowardly, 
but must arouse the indignation and resistance of 
men of courage and intelligence. At this age of 
the world, people are too clear-sighted to mistake 
the invectives of human passion for the anathemas 
of inspiration. On the other hand, there are 
Southern men who fecl in their hearts that the 
haughty claim that slavery shall be exempt from 
investigation, discussion, opposition, is a gross ab- 
surdity. They recognise in the anti-slavery men 
of the North honest advocates of human freedom, 
and are willing to listen to discussion, so that 
they be treated as men whose peculiar civcum- 
stances should hot be lost sight of, and who have 
minds to be reasoned with, sensibilities to be re- 


Need we say that the leading object of the 
“National Era” ig to represent the class of anti- 
slavery men we have described, and to lay before 
the Southern men referred to such facis and argu- 
ments as may serve to throw further light upon 
the question of slavery, and its disposition? Par- 
ticularly wil] it explain and enforce the doctrines 


and measures characteristic of the Liberty Party, | 


urging them, not in the spirit of party, but in the 
love of the truth; not for the sake of obtaining 
numerical accessions to that party, but for the pur- 
pose of securing adherents to what it believes to be 
vital principles. 

The Liberty Party has assumed a position, and 
wields now an influtnee, which must comman:l the 
attention and respect of politicians. Year after 
year, since 1840, though meager in numerical force, 
has it maintained fidelity to its principles, against 
the most formi lable attempts to divide it by trick. 
ery, or overwhelm it with odian:. 

In New Hampshire, having increased from 
6,400, in 1845, to 10,800, in 1846, it was the chief 
instrumentality of subverting the servile dynasty 
in that State, and sending to the Senate of the 
United States gentlemen representing the anti- 
slavery sentiment, aE eon 

Its ten: thousand voters in Maine virtually de- 
feated both the oli parties, causing the non-elec- 
tion of candidates in one-half the counties, and 
changing ect of politics in that State. 









They assert | 





| jutionize the whole country on the subject. 
! 


; sections residing in the States, respectively. It 


| and executive functions, banking in Kentucky: 
; the Democracy of that State has that work com- 
mitted to its care. Now, the moral influence of its 
acts and declarations as a national party would 
doubtless sustain its adherents in the several States 
in their efforts against banking; but who would 
therefore charge it with intermeddling with their 
domestic concerns? 

The Liberty party, though at present confined 
chiefly to the free States, is not sectional in its 
creed or spirit: its doctrines are American, its ob- 
jects of universal interest ; and it expects to find 
many more slave States following the example set 
them by their brethren in Western Virginia. Nor 
does it confound the prerogatives of the State and 
Federe] Governments. It clearly understands the 
rights and duties of the former, and the restric- 
tions imposed on the latter. It does not propose 
to repeal the Black Laws of Ohio by action of 
| Congress, or the declarations of its National @n- 
| ventions, but-»y the action of its members res- 
jident™in that State. So fur as slavery may 
exist by act of Congress, affect Federal législation, 
|or general politics, it will act against it by fede- 
rative powers ; but where it exists by the law and 
within the jurisdiction of the State, it leaves its 
members in that State to resort to State legis- 
lative or judicial action for its removal, seconding 
their efforts by the moral influence of the rest of 
the organization. 

Is not such a course legitimate? Whatistherein 
in it repugnant to the rights of the State or the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution? The Lib- 
erty Party is no more an intermeddler with the 
domestic institutions of the States, than either of 
| the old parties. 
| There are Abolitionists in this country who hold 
| that the Union is “a covenant with death and an 
‘agreement with hell ;” that the Constitution of the 
| United States is thoroughly pro-slavery ; that no 
man can take office cr support candidates for office, 
_ under it, without involving himself in guilt; that 
| the only way to reach slavery effectually lies over 
‘the ruins of the American Union. They claim 
| that this is the only reasonable policy, and denounce 
‘the Liberty party as one of the most formidable 
' olfstacles in the way of the anti-slavery cause. 
| It is but just to them and to ourselves to say 
| that their sentiments are not ours. Their views 
of the Constitution we have always held to be er- 
roneous, their policy impracticable, and their spirit 
‘too intolerant. We have never felt inclined to en- 
gage in protracted controversy with them, nor do 
;wenow. Their honesty of purpose we would not 
' question ; their devotion to human rights is worthy 
of praise ; but their course and ours are determined 
: by principles of reform and views of our duties, as 
i men and citizens, widely different. : 
| Believing that the extinction of slavery can be 
' affected in accordance with Constitution and law, 


‘ and that this is the better way, no system of un- 
constitutional or illezal measures will findin usa 
supporter. We cannot work with contradictory 
means. Whenever convinced that such measures 
| a8 the laws sanction, or do not prohibit, are insuffi- 
| cient for the accomplishment of the great object, 
‘we shall frankly say so. The magnitude of the 
i gause in which we are engaged, justice to our fel- 
' low-citizens of the South, and sound policy, demand 
| that no movement be made in relation to this im- 
' portant question, except with the utmost openness, 
' frankness, and fair dealing. 
| To prevent misconstruction, let us add, that we 
‘ recognise no law as binding, obedience to which 
would plainly involve disobedience to the law of 
Right, written upon the heart and revealed in Rev- 
| elation. 
| Nor shall we attempt to force the Federal Con- 
stitution from its obvious meaning, for the sake of 
_ accomplishing even a good object. Such an enter- 
- prise as ours is discredited by the policy of resting 
_ it upon mere legal technicalities. As it is, under 
_the Constitution, especially that clause which re- 
 gornises the existence in the States, or the people 
| thereof, of all powers not delegated by that instru- 
‘ment to the General Government, the people of 
the several States are invested with all necessary 
power for the abolition of slavery therein. 

In politics, we belong to the State-rights school. 
Far mere danger, in our opinion, is to be appre- 
hended from usurpation on the part of the Federal 
Government, than faction om the part of the States. 
The power of the former, its immense patronage, 
the extent of its administrative functions, the mag- 

nitude of the interests committed to its care, make 











it a formidable centre of attraction, constantly tend- 





| National Conventions declares its purpose to revo- | 
But | 
| it is obvious, that, as a national organization, it can 
, contemplate action only where the evil is national: 
action against banking in the States, it leaves to its 


‘ 

: | does not clect a President or choose representa- 
re: ean see no serious | |. . ‘ee 
the great apostle of Democracy can see no serious | 5. t9 Congress, to put down, by their legislative 


The National Eva will not be confined to the dis- 
cussion of one subject. Political questions of gen- 
eral interest will be freely examined in its col- 
umns. The cause of Literature will receive a large 
| share of attention; a record of current events will 
be carefully kept up; and a full, though condensed, 
report of Congressional proceedings will be given. 

Of our corresponding editors little need be suid. 
| The public know them and their works. Joun G. 

Wuirtter is admired wherever the spirit of Poe- 
| try finds worshipp@rs ; and his contributions to the 
| Democratic Review have made his name familiar 
with political readers. A. A. Puexrs, a scholar 
| and logician, is now travelling in the West Indies, 
| in quest of health, and we hope that our columns 
may soon be enriched by letters from his pen. 
The contributions of both will be known by their 
| initials. 

As to ourselves, we have given the best possible 
evidence of the honesty of our purposes, by be- 
coming a citizen of the District, placing ourselves 
within the power of its laws, and domiciliating here 
a large family, connected by intimate ties of rela- 
tionship with many citizens of the South, espe- 


cially of Virginia. 

An exposition has thus been presented of the 
objects of the National Era, and the manner in 
which it is intended that it shall be conducted. 
All that we ask is, forbearance on the part of our 
friends, a fair hearing from our opponents. 


————- 


THE GREETING. 


We cannot complain of the greeting with which 
our new enterprise has been received by the Press. 
Newspapers in the non-slaveholding States, of all 
parties, have noticed it, always in respectful terms, 
often in the langrage of hearty welcome; while 
Southern journals, in the main, have referred to it 
in a temperate tone, only one or two that we have 
seen having seen proper to indulge in rude denun- 
ciation. 

The Louisville Democrat is quite complimenta- 
ry; but he thinks our “wretched anti-slavery a 
drawback.” What! a teacher in the school of De- 
moeracy, and yet commit such a blunder as this! 
He knows that true Democracy includes “ anti- 
slavery,” just as a who!e comprehends each of its 
parts. 

Our friend feels no apprehension of the move- 
ment. Why should he? Is he not a champion 
of Progress? ~° 

The St.. Lowis (Mo.) Gazette, the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Gazette, the Murfreesboro’ (Tenn.) Telegraph, 
and the Lowisville Journal, announce in courteous 
terms our removal, and the former two quote a 
part of our prospectus. "With all these papers we 
have enjoyed a friendly exchange, in another field, 
and they know the manner in which political dis- 
cussions in our paper were conducted. 

Mentioning the project, the correspondent of 
the New York Express informs the public that 
“John G. Whittier, of Massachusetts, and Rev. A. 
A. Phelps, of New York, consent to act as assistant 
editors—the former at the head of the literary de- 
partment, the latter at the head of the theolo- 
gical.” 

A queer paper, this. Political, Literary, Theo- 
logical! The Express correspondent is ahead of 
us. The five points and the Westminster Con- 
fession will be left for the prelections of those who 
understand them better than we do. 

The same gentleman kindly volunteers thé ad- 
vice—‘ Leave them alone, and they will soon die 
of solitude” This mode of despatching us has 
already been tried more than once, but “ solitude,” 
instead of killing us, has itself been made all alive 
with healthful opinions and energizing ideas. 

The Huntsville (Ala.) Advocate, with a kind word 
for us personally, hopes “something may yet pre- 
vent the enterprise from commencing, as evil must 
flow from its prosecution.” We venture the pre- 
diction that it will not think so a year hence. 

The Baltimore Clipper makes this announcement : 

“ New Movement—The Liberty party are about 
to establish a new yo ang at Washington, to operate 
on a great scale. John Q. Adams, Mr. Giddings. 
and all the great spirits, are said-to be interested. 
The plan is to raise a fund, by subscription, of 
$20,000 a year, for three years, which it is thought 
will be sufficient. A considerable portion of this 
large sum, we are told, is already pledged.” 

We doubt not that “Mr. Giddings, Mr. Adams, 
"and all the great spirits,” will feel much interest 
in the establishment of a press in Washington, free 
to discuss all subjects that can engage the serious 
attention of mankind; but that they are “interest- 
ed” in any other way, is without the slightest 
foundation. foe 

The Washington Union earnestly trusts “ that there 
may be some mistake in these statements”—those 
of the Baltimore Clipper. So there is—we have 
pointed it out. But our neighbor says he feels it 
his duty “to protest against the whole scheme.” 
We are sorry for it; we could have prayed fora 














more courteous reception from the “ Nestor of the 
Préss”” Why should the common property of the 
nation, the seat of the Federal Government, 
founded, adorned, enriched, by gifts from a national 
Treasury, supported by common taxes, be open to 
one citizen and closed to another—be monopolized 
by the “ Union” and “ Intelligencer,” to the exclu- 
sion of others, who, differing from them concern- 
ing the public weal, would also show their opin- 
ions with all due courtesy and candor? Is the 
broad prineiple of equal rights, the boast of De-, 
mocracy, the glory of this Republic? What right, 
then, has the Union that the Era has not? If none, 
what shall we say of a “protest” by one editor 
against the free speech of another, and that, too, 
before he can know what manner of speech it will 
be? 4 

The Washington correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun has also a word to say: 

“Tt has been hinted that sucl an establishment 
would not be tolerated, but I believe this to be a 
mistake. The enterprise is far from being fanati- 
cal, and only aims at political power. It will bea 
means of aiding the tariff and increasing the power 
of the Northern States. If, as it is contemplated, 
another paper is to be established with it, advocut- 
ing slavery in the abstract, and the institutions of 
the South as contradistinguished from those of the 
North, the battle will become a hot one, and the 


| consequences a little more serious. If no notice is 


taken of it, it will draw its own length along, un- 
heeded by the country at large; but once opposed 
by the South in general, it will receive importance 
from that very opposition, and increase its circle of 
readers.” 

The speculations of this gentleman are rather 
amusing. “Far from being fanatical’—* only aims 
at political power.” Ts fanaticism never political ? 
politics never fanatical? But “it will be a means 
of aiding the tariff, and increasing the power of the 
Northern States.’ Which tariff? The Whig or 
the Democratic? 

We learned the other day that one of the most 
distinguished statesmen of the Whig party ex- 
pressed the opinion lately, that the question of the 
tariff was an “obsolete id@a” Another equally 
distinguished gentleman has also pronounced sen- 
tence upon a United States Bank as an “ obsolete 
idea.” We are happy to agree with these Whig 
leaders so far as to say, that if a Tariff and a Unit- 
ed States Bank are not obsolete ideas, they ought 
to be. 

But what then would become of the Whig par- 
ty? In the language of Mr. Webster, it would 
have to exclaim, “Where shall Igo?” And the De- 
mocratic party, as now organized, might take up 
the same lamentation.* 

We have thus briefly noticed a few greetings, 
confining ourselves to the slaveholding States. 
Hereafter we may refer to some of the many flat- 
tering expressions of opinion frgm other quarters. 

eer One 

THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

A REVIEW OF FOUR WEEKS. 


When the project of establishing the Era was 
first entertained, it was proposed to commence at 
the opening of the session of Congress. Unavoid- 
able delay having taken place, we can now do noth- 
ing more than give a condensed view of what that 
body has done since the 7th of December, the-first 
day of its session. This can easily be done. Con- 
gress, as at present constituted, is not at all re- 
markable for its industry. 

The first week was employed in organizing, in 
receiving some resolutions, hearing some memori- 
als, in the introduction of divers bills for increas- 
ing the pay of the army, giving bountics to the 
soldiers, and with the discussion in the House of a 
resolution brought forward by Mr. G. Davis, call- 
ing upon the President for information concerning 
the character of the instructions given to the Unit- 
ed States officers in New Mexico and California, 
in relation to the organization of Governments 
therein. This resolution incidentally led to the 
discussion of the war question, without any prac- 
tical result. After sitting not quite three hours 
each day, (from twelve to three.) both Houses ad- 
journed Thursday, 10th, till Monday, 14th. Now, 
if we allow about three hours each day for commit- 
tee work, the result of the weck is—- 

Work - - - - - 

Rest - - - - - - 

Thus passed the first week. 

The second week the Senate adjourned one day 
in consequence 6f the death of Mr. McConnell, a 
member of the House; sat three days, three hours 
each, (not quite.) and adjourned on Thursday till 
Monday, after having elected its chaplain, (Mr. 
Slicer,) and briefly despatched a premature discus- 
sion of the character of the governments instituted 
by Generals Kearny and Wool—a discussion pre- 
cipitated by a blunder of Mr. Westcott. The 
House adjourned cne day on account of Mr. Mc- 
Connell’s death; sat three hours each day, passed 
Mr. Davis’s resolution of inquiry, became involved 
in a discussion of the Mexican war upon a reso- 
lution to refer the President’s message, disposed of 
a few private claims, and elected its chaplain, (Mr. 
Sprole.) 

Thus passed the second week. 

The third week the bill to admit Iowa into the 
Union was passed by both Houses. The debate 
on the resolution to refer the President’s message 
continued, and then both Houses adjourned on 
Thursday till Monday. 

During the week, words deemed, under the 
“code of honor,” cause of mortal combat, passed 
between Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, and Mr. Davis, of 
Kentucky ; whereupon, a challenge being in pros- 
pect, one party was put under bonds, and the other 
put himself out of the way. Mr. Barrow, Senator 
from Louisiana, who, it is understood, had gone to 
Baltimore to act as second to one of the parties, 
was seized with a fatal illness, and last Wednes- 
day both Houses adjourned in respect for the mem- 
ory of the deceased. . : 

Thus passed the third week of the session. 

The fourth week was spent by the Senate as 
usual, A bill for the relief of the widow of Alex- 
ander Hamilton was passed on Monday. Tues- 
day it transacted no business. Wednesday it ad- 
journed on account of the decease of Mr. Barrow. 
Thursday and Friday it was not in session. Sat- 
urday it did nothing. The House was occupied 
Monday, Tuesday, and part of Wednesday and 
Saturday, Friday being New Year, and Thursday 
set apart for the funeral ceremonies of Mr. Bar- 
row. It did nothing more than adopt the resolu- 
tion to refer the different portions of the Presi- 
dent’s message and vote on bills and resolutions 


e support of war operations. 


24 hours. 
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@P bus passed the fourth week of the session. 

he reason commonly offered why Congress 
does so little and its sessions are so short before the 
holydays is, that the committees require time to 
mature’and arfaige business; but were the com- 
mittees indusifPus, they could soon despatch the 


necessary business before them. No; had there 


been a sincere determination on the part of Con- 
to do nothing but the public business, the 
real work of the session could have been completed 
by this time. Other matters, however, require at- 
tention. Party interests must be attended to; Bun- 
combe must be addressed; personal display in- 
dulged in; the Administration abused by one side, 
glorified by the other; and plans of future party 
movements must bs carefully concocted. Withal, 
it is not becoming for gentlemen to be in haste; to 
drive business, to work as if they were really la- 
boring for hire. 

There are now before Congress bills for the es- 
tablishment of Territorial Governments in Oregon 
ind Minexota, (the latter a portion of Wisconsin 
Territory,) and the usual bills to reduce and grad- 
uate the price of public lands, and satisfy the claims 
for indemnity for French spoliations. 

The chief business of the session, however, will 
be the passage of bills for increasing the pay of the 
wmy, augmenting its force, giving bounty lands, 
&e. The Democrats may assent to all the Admin- 
istration requires, and the great body of the Whigs 
will follow in their footsteps, though condemning 
in speech what they sanction by vote. ; 

During the debate on Mr. Davis's resolution of 
inquiry, and Mr. Brodheud’s resolution to refer the 
President’s message, the subject of the Mexican 
war wis opened, and with it arose the question of 
slavery, which has been discussed with much free- 
dom. Mr. Gordon, a Democratic member from 


New York, while averse to embarrassing any ne- 


cessary bills with Wilmot’s proviso, avowed his 
adherence to the principle of this resolution, and 
charged upon the Whigs, opposition to territo- 
rial acquisition by the Mexican war, because it 
would extend the boundaries of free territory. Sev~ 
eral Whig speakers denounced the war, deprecated 
any acquisition of territory, labored to awaken the 
fears of the South, by insisting that the people of 
the North would never consent to the addition of 
one inch more of slave territory to the Union. 

But the South knows its power. Should it pre- 
pose a compromise, giving Upper California to the 
free States, and retaining New Mexico, &c., we 
should doubt the firmness of the representatives 
from the free States. They have been cheated, 
over-reached, driven so often, that the South cal- 
culates upon doing so again. Should the members 
from the free States unite in the resolve to secure 
the adoption of Wilmot’s proviso, as a necessary con- 
dition to the passage of the appropriation bills, they 
may be able to effect something; otherwise, we 
presume they will be managed. 
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REBELLIOUS. 


A curious movement was made in the House last 
Saturday. It is understood that a tax on tea and 
coffee is deemed by the Administration essential 
to the replenishment of the Treasury, and the effi- 
cient prosecution of the war. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has shown himself very urgent in re- 
lation to this matter. Some time since, he went so 
far as to call the attention of the chairman of the 
mm of Ways and Means in the House to 





the n ity of adopting his recommendation. A 
copy of the letter was published in the Union, and 
is as follows: 


Treasury Department, Dec. 21, 1846. 

Sir: Permit me, most respectfully, to cail your 
attention to the views submitted in my last annual 
report in regard to imposing duties on tea and 
coffee. 

These duties were suggested in view of the ne- 
cessity of obtaining the loan therein proposed, and 
this Department feels bound to communicate the 
opinion entertained by it, that, in the absence of 
these duties, it will probably be wholly impracti- 
‘cable to negotiate the loan on such terms as would 
be permitted by Congress. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. James J. McKay, 

Chairman Committee of Ways and Means. 

It seems, then, that the Secretary stakes the credit 
of the Government, and its ability to prosecute the 
war, upon this new measure. Under such cir- 
cumstances, one might suppose that the supporters 
of the Administration in Congress would acquiesce 
in the recommendation. Far from it. The Demo- 
cratic members from the West cannot forget their 





various grievances, and withal they have the fear 
of their constituents before their eyes. There is | 
not a log cabin in the West that docs not rejoice | 
in the cheap luxury of coffee. Accordingly, Sat- | 
urday being resolution day, Mr. Wentworth of | 
Illinois, when the turn of his State came, offered | 
the following pithy resolution : 

“ Resolved, That it is inexpedient to tax tea and 
coffee.” 

The House was thrown into confusion. The 
movement looked like rebellion. The resolution | 
was a flat veto of Mr. Polk. A motion to lay it 
upon the table fuiled, and then it was adopted by 
a vote of 115 to 48. : 

Some time after this, Mr. L. N. Simms thought 
he would trap the malcontents by the following | 
resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the people of the United States 


are too patriotic to refuse any necessary tax in 
time of war.” 





They came very near laying this resolution upon 
the table, but failing, they passed it, unanimously, 
of course. But the Western Democracy will never 
be persuaded that a tax on tea and coffee is “ne- 
cessary.” Holding that the Mexican war is all 
wrong, in its inception, progress, and objects, we | 
rejoice at the decision of the House; but we can- | 
not shut our eyes to the inconsistency of the ma- 
jority. They hold that the war is right; that the 
only way to close it honorably is to conquer peace ; 
and they must clearly see that the sinews of the 
Administration will be cut, if they refuse the tax 
demanded. How, then, can they refuse it ? 
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THE REASON. 


On the motion last Saturday to lay upon the ta- 
ble the resolution of Mr. Wentworth, “that it is 
inexpedient to tax tea and coffee,’ but seven mem- 
bers from the free States voted in the affirmative; 
all the rest were from the South. On the resolu- 
tion itself, only seven members from the free States 
voted nay—the rest were from the slaveholding 
States. 

The reason is obvious. Tea and coffee are the 
luxuries of the laboring classes at the North; but, 
in the South, they are confined chiefly to the slave- 
holders, who are too well off to experience much 
inconvenience from an increase in their price. 

Dens ice oe 


THE PARTIES--DISCORDANT VIEWS. 


It is evident that the discussion of the Mexican 
war, with the questions of Executive power, terri- 
torial acquisition, and slavery-extension, growing 
out of it, is to be the principal business of this ses- 
sion. Neither party can boast of harmony upon 
the subject. 

The Democrats are in favor of conquering peace, 
but the Northern and Western sections do not 
seem disposed to. tax tea and coffee for the grand 
object, while the Southern Democracy will not con- 
sent to raise the present tariff. 

Again, while all are in favor of prosecuting the 
war, some would invest the President with all re- 
quisite powers; others, distrustful of Executive 
usurpation, would depend more upon the States. 

Finally, all agree in seeking the acquisition of 
territory ; but the Southern Democracy would de- 
votethe new territory to slavery, while their North- 
ern and Western brethren seem bent on consecra- 
ting it to liberty. 

The Whigs are equally discordant in their views. 
All denounce the war, but, while a few conform 
their votes to their opinions, the rest, bound by 
their most inconsistent support of the bill which 
declared that war existed by the act of Mexico, 
still vote for what they execrate. Their position, 
however, is becoming more and more uncomforta- 
ble. It is as if a man should all t&e while be giv- 
ing the lie to his own statements. Their oppo- 
nents, as well as some of their friends, charge 
home upon them their inconsistency, and, so pal- 
pable, barefaced is it, that it is impossible to defend 
it. The few who denounced the war from the be- 
ginning, and voted as they spoke, command more 
respect than their brethren, and are destined to 
exert more influence. 

But this is not the sole cause of disunion. The 
same difference of opinion in relation to the des- 
tiny of the conquered territory which distracts 
“the Democracy,” divides the Northern and South- 
ern Whigs; and, for this reason, specially, the for- 
mer shrink from having the question tested. They 
would prefer peace, and an abanconment of New 
Mexico and California, not so inuch because op- 
posed to territorial extension, as because they 
dread the agitation of the question, What shall be 
the nature of the institutions tolerated in those 
countries? They are opposed to the extension of 
slavery, and know that they must be true to their 
principles when the question shall come up. But 
fidelity to their principles may cost them a party. 
The agitation they so much dread may result in 
irreparable divi.ions among themselves. The fact 
is, new party organizations will probably spring 
out of this Mexican war; old politicians may find 
themselves suddenly unhorsed ; slavery, which set 
in motion the causes which led to this war, may be 
shut in forever, by the decision of Congress—a 
decision that would net have been made but for 
the war. We anticipate important and most de- 


~cisive. events. 
“ne Ose 


An experiment of free labor by white people is 
to be tried in Milledgeville, Ga. A factory is to 
be started in that in which only white per- 
sons are to be employed.— Nat. Intelligencer. 

What will it avail? Free mechanics and man- 
ufacturers cannot-be persuaded to go where they 
will be surrounded by slaves; nor will the great 








mass of planters encourage them. © 


FROM THE ARMY. 


The New Orleans papers have dates from the 
Rio Grande to the 24th ultimo. 

General Wool is to take up his winter quarters 
at Parras, 115 miles directly west of Saltillo. The 
1st and 2d regiments of Indiana volunteers had 
been ordered to reinforce him. 

General Taylor left Monterey on the 15th, with 
an escort, for Victoria. His opinion was, that it 
would be impossible to march upon San Luis Po- 
tosi till the rainy season, in June next, the inter- 
vening country being almost entirely destitute of 
water. 

General Butler was in command at Monterey, 
with about 2,000 troops. 

A gentleman from Tampico, on the 16th, states 
that a body of Mexican cavalry, estimated at 7,000, 
had appeared in the neighborhood, and, coming 
within range of the artillery, were fired upon, and 
driven off. 

The Mexicans, it is certain, are not the coarse, 
inhuman people some of our patriots think 
them. 'The American ‘prisoners, so promptly re- 
leased by Santa Anna, report that they were placed 
in the barracks with the 11th Mexican infantry, 
and were kindly treated, the Government allow- 
ing them 25 cents a day to purchase their provi- 
sions; but the colonel of the regiment gave them 
rations, and told them to use the money as they 
pleased. A Mexican soldier attended to their 
wants, and, the day before they left, they were 
permitted to go through the city, with a guard to 
conduct them where they pleased. Is it not worth 
while to treat with some consideration a foe that 
behaves co generously ? 


FREE DISCUSSION. 


We need scarcely say, that a mere difference of 
opinion, however radical, will never be deemed 
sufficient cause for excluding a correspondent 
from our columns. 
free discussion. 


On the contrary, we invite 
If any one think proper to ques- 
tion the correctness of our views on the Slavery 
question, thé Eva will always be open for his ben- 
efit, provided he be able to write in a style fit for 
the public eye. Honesty is the best policy. Truth 
we love: Truth, the whole Truth, and nothing 
but the Truth, we seek to know, and to communi- 
cate. When convinced of error, confession costs 
us not a single struggle. Always do we stand 
pledged to correct, or to permit another in our 
own columns to correct, any statement or allega- 
tion which shall be proved to be erroneous or in- 
jurious. 
Lien 
VIOLENCE. 

Some of the newspapers, and several of our cor- 
respondents, have thrown out predictions that 
our undertaking might be met by mob violence. 
We have no fears. We do not feel at liberty to 
insult the people of Washington by questioning, 
in advance, their good sense and respect for order. 
There are many reasons why such violence should 
not be apprehended : 

We do not intend to provoke it. 

Washington has a national reputation to sus- 
tain. 

Real abuse of the liberty of the press can be 
reached effectually by the laws. 

The experience of the last fifteen years has 
stamped mob violence against a free press as an 
enormous absurdity. 

Anarchy at the seat of Government would not 
give to the representatives of the nations of the 
world resident here very favorable ideas of repub- 
lican liberty, or of the respectability of a Govern- 
ment that would submit to be affronted by it. 

The North and South have equal rights and 
an equal interest in this District ; so that violence 
offered to a press here, representing the great 
principles on which free institutions rest, ‘would 
arouse an excitement too powerful for party re- 
straint. 

Let the question of a free press in Washington 
be made, and the existence of a free Congress be- 
comes from that moment identified with it. The 
same power that could put down the former 
would silence the latter. The march would be 
easy from a ruined press to the Capitol. 

The removal of the seat of Government would 
be too high a price for a sop to Cerberus—too 
much to pay for a little indulgence of popular in- 
dignation. The American people would not trust 
their Government where anarchy might work its 
will. 

For these and other reasons, we must think all 
predictions of mob violence premature. Under 
the circumstances, it is something too monstrous 
to be thought of. Besides, so far as we can learn, 
the citizens of Washington are willing to hear be- 
fore they condemn. 
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SPECULATIONS. 


Curious speculations have been indulged in, as 
to what kind of a paper the Era isto be. It is a 
knotty point. A Whig correspondent of the 
Emancipator, writing from this city, remarks, “ The 
inquiries are frequent here by Northern men, as 
to what kind of an anti-slavery paper it is to be’ 
Whether it is to be a real anti-slavery paper of the 
Cassius M. Clay stamp, or whether it is to be a 
cut-and-thrust, rabid, tear-down, dog-in-the-man- 
ger sort of a paper?” Neither. Cassius M. 
Clay is not a good model, and a “ dog-in-the-man- 
ger” is certainly a worse one. If “ Northern men” 
and Southern men will but read the paper, they 
can judge for themselves. 

A jealous Democrat in Connecticut smells a 
high tariff afar off, while a Western Whig is 
startled with the spectre of free trade haunting 
the new Era. 

One fears it may prove slippery on the question, 
of Presidential nominations ; another, that it may 
falter on the Mexican qnestion ; another, that it 
will not be exactly perpendicular on the Consti- 
tution. 

We advise them all to “look sharp,” and they 
will see a great deal of human nature in the pa- 
per. This, certainly, will be a claim to charity. 


a ck.. 
“HYMN OF THE DAY THAT IS DAWNING.” 
Under this title, the reader will find on the first 
page a Poem by Wituiam D. Gattacner, of Cin- 
cinnati, or rather, we might say, of the West, for 
his services to the cause of Western Literature 
have endeared him to the people of that section of 
our Union. The Poem is of a high order, and the 
irregularity of its metre accords well with the free- 
dom and boldness of its sentiments. 
We expect further favors from the same source. 
ST ER 
(Communicated.} 
IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS. 





So frequent are the impositions practised upon 
the public by landlords in the Alleghany moun- 
tains, we deem it due to the public to notice the 
treatment we have received at the Meadows tav- 
ern, kept by a Mr. Cross, who, we understand, is 
an agent of the “ Good Intent line % coaches” from 
Cumberland to Brownsville. On Saturday even- 
ing, December 19th, in consequence of one of the 
most unparalleled snow storms we have ever witness- 
ed, (the snow being from two to three feet deep on 
a level, and in many places drifted six and eight feet 
deep,) we were compelled, in consequence of our 
horses giving out, to send two of our party ahead, 
who were kind enough to go, leaving the rest of us 
in charge of the three ladies; after going a mile 
and a half, they got to the Meadows tavern, and 
sent other horses to bring us on. When we got 
to the tavern, no landlord was to be found, and no 
bar-keeper to receive us ; but we were conducted by 
the stage driver, ladies and all, into the dar room, 
where, after sitting some half hour, waiting the 
move of the attentive host, we succeeded in rousing 
one of the servant girls, who brought a straw bed 
and a small feather bed down stairs into the par- 
lor ; and having, with her assistance and that of one 
of our party, succeeded in raising a fire, the ladies 
lay down, and two of the gentlemen, the husband 
of one and a brother of another, taking a stretch 
upon the floor for a sleep. We tried it, without 
much success, whilst three of our party got no 
quarters at all, and saw nothing of the landlord or 
his bar-keeper until morning. In the morning, 
after breakfast, about the time our bills were to be 
paid, we found the bar-keeper ready with a full 
bill, as though we had had the best of accommoda- 
tions, and about double what it ought to have been; 
but the public have heard of tricks upon travellers 
before this, and at the Meadows you can take your 
fill. Ifyou have gold, it is suspected; if silver, it 
is ted ; and if funds, for which you 
have paid two and a half per cent., are offered, you 
are sus and he “can’t make change at all.” 
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After remaining about an hour after our first 
arrival, no One was disposed to take off our 
gage from the coach until we threatened to prose. 
cute the Good Intent \ine if anything was missing 
when we had it done in an affectionate and kind 
way. We hope these tricks upon travellers Will 
be observed a little more frequently than they are 

> 


bag. 


INTELLECT AND HEART. 
Lucretia : or, The Children of the Night. By Sir E. Brr. 
wer Lyrtron. 

We have always felt more respect for the in. 
tellect than for the heart of Bulwer. Without 
doubt, he is one of the most powerful imagina. 
tive writers of the day. As a novelist, in the do. 
velopment of character, and analysis of human 
passions and motives, he reminds us of Charles 
Brockden Brown. Both delight in “children oj 
the night,” in dealing with the deep, dark feelings 
and elements of humanity; both are subtile ana. 
lysts of motive; both are intense in conception 
and powerful in representation ; both are pro 
foundly interesting in narrative, though occasion 
ily prone to talk too much. The writings of hot) 
evince too little regard for their moral tendencies . 
though, in this respect, Bulwer is far more culpy 
ble. In real power of conception and subtilty of 
philosophy. the American is superior to the Ene 
lish novelist ; but in versatility, variety, brillian: 
of dialogue, and the lighter graces of style and 
manner, Bulwer takes the lead. 

Some of the earlier productions of this writer 
in @ moral sense. were detestable. He seemed 
to have borrowed the motto of Milton’s arch fiend— 
“Evil, be thou my good!” If he had deliberately 
intended to confound the moral sentiments, be 
wilder the judgment, blunt -the conscience, ani 
debauch the imagination, he could not have con- 
trived more efficient instrumentalities for the ac- 
complishment of purposes so abominable, than 
Falkland and Eugene Aram. 

But, subsequently, a higher tone began to be per 
ceptible in his productions. Sophistry gradually 
gave way toa respectable philosophy, and the boun- 
daries between right and wrong, end the nature o/ 
moral obligation, became more clearly defined in )j 
ideal world. After an intermission of some years, he 
again appears before the public. He has lost yon 
of his wonted power, although the narrative jy 
Lucretia is sometimes a little prolix, and occasioy, 
ally he gives so much prominence and attractiyo. 
ness to subordinate characters in the picture. that 
we almost lose sight of the principal, or jx rhaps 
wish them out of the way. 

It is a gloomy story, the leading incidents of 


which are facts that have happened within the las 
seventeen years. Indeed, the picture is sometimes 
too sombre—it wants relief. Bating a coarse jest 


in one place, there is not a line in it to raise 
blush on the cheek of innocence. Nor is the nar- 
rative of such a character as to tax the sensibilj- 
ties so fur as to exhaust them. 


a 


Nor is any lesson 
taught which Sound reason does not sanction. [n 
fact, it is the aim of the writer to show. 

“ How like a mounting devil in the heart 

Rules the unreined ambition” — 
How, where the heart is uneducated, an educated 
mind may contribute to the full development of 


i 
the worst passions of the heart. And this aim le 
has admirably accomplished. This publication js 
one of Harper's Library of Select Novels, and ma 
be had at the principal bookstores in the country. 
oon 
RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 
Oh, Mother Earth! upon thy lap 
Thy weary ones receiving, 
And o'er them, silent as a dream, 
Thy grassy mantle weaving! 
Fold softly in thy long embrace 
That heart so worn and broken, 
And cool its pulse of fire beneath 
Thy shadows old and oaken. 


Shut out from him the bitter word 
And serpent hiss of scorning ; 

Nor let the storms of yesterday 
Disturb his quiet morning. 

Breathe over him forgetfulness 
Of all save deeds of kindness, 

And, save to smiles of grateful eyes, 
Press down his lids in blindness. 

There, where with living ear and eye 
He heard Potomac’s flowing, ; 

And, through his tall ancestral trees, 
Saw Autumn’s sunset glowing, 

He sleeps—still looking to the West, 
Beneath the dark wood shadow, 

As if he still would see the sun _ 
Sink down on wave and meadow. 


Bard, Sage, and Tribune !—in himself 
All moods of mind contrasting— 
The tenderest wail of human wo, 
The scorn like lightning blasting; 
The pathos which from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon,’ 
The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred scarcely human! 


Mirth, sparkling like a diamond, showed, 
From lips of life-long sadness, 

Clear picturings of majestic thought 
Upon a ground of madness: 

And over all Romance and Song 
A classic beauty throwing, 

And laurelled Clio at his side 
Her storied pages showing. 


All parties feared him: each in turn 
Beheld its schemes disjointed, 

As right or left his fatal glance 
And spectral finger pointed. 

Sworn foe of Cant, he smote it down 
With trenchant wit unsparing, 

And, mocking, rent with ruthless hand 
The robe Pretence was wearing. 


Too honest or too proud to feign 
A love he never cherished, 
Beyond Virginia’s border line 
His patriotism perished. 
While others hailed in distant skies 
Our Eagle’s dusky pinion, 
He only saw the mountain bird 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominion! 
Still through each change of fortune strange, 
* Racked nerve, and brain all burning, 
His loving faith in Mother-land 
Knew never shade of turning; 
By Britain’s lakes, by Neva’s wave, 
Whatever sky was o’er him, 
He heard her rivers’ rushing sound, 
Her blue peaks rose before him. 
He held his slaves: yet made withal 
No false and vain pretences, 
Nor paid a lying priest to seek 
For scriptural defences. 
His harshest words of proud rebuke, 
His bitterest taunt and scorning, 
Fell fire-like on the Northern brow 
That bent to him in fawning. 
He held his slaves: yet kept the while 
His reverence for the Human; 
Tn the dark vassals of his will 
He saw but Man and Woman! 
No hunter of God’s outraged poor 
His Roanoke valley entered ; 
No trader in the souls of men 
Acrosa his threshold ventured.* 
And when the old and wearied man 
Laid down for his last sleeping, 
And at his side, a slave no more, 
His brother man stood weeping, 
His latest thought, his latest breath, 
To Freedom’s duty giving, 
With failing tongue and trembling hand 
The dying blest the living. 
Oh! never bore his ancient State 
A truer son or braver! 
None trampling with a calmer scorn 
On fvreign hate or favor. 
He knew her faults, yet never stooped 
His proud and manly feeling 
To poor excuses of the wrong 
Or meanness of concealing. 
But none beheld withGlearer eye 
The plague-spot o’er her spreading, 
None heard more sure the steps of Doom 
Along her future treading. 
For her as for himself he spake, 
When, his gaunt frame upbracing, 
He traced with dying hand “Rzmorsr!”’t 
And perished in the tracing. 


As from the grave where Heriry sleeps, 
From Vernon’s weeping willow, 

And from the grassy-pall which hides 
The sage of Monticello, 

So from the leaf-strewn burial-stone 
Of Randolph’s lowly dwelling, 

Virginia! o’er thy land of slaves 
A warning yoice is swelling! 

Anti hark! from thy — fields 

warnings spoken, 

Mo owe hearths, where thy exiled sons 
Their household gods have broken. 

The Curse is on thee—wolves for men, 
‘And briars for corn-sheaves giving! 

Oh! more than all thy dead repown 


Were now one hero living! J. G. W. 


o 
a hearty hatred of siaye traders, and it is 
reated some of them quite roughly who ventured to 
n his “chattels personal” : SF 
+See the remarkable statement of Dr. Parish, his medica 


attendant, 
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LETTERS FROM THE EAST.—No. 1. OHIO AND ITS PARTIES, CONGRESS. his Whig colleagues from Tennessee. He took | lution. e act of this Government did more for | slavery must be excluded from the country while PUBLISHER'S DEP 
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since, some fragments of the poetry of England in 
the middle ages, I was struck with the following 
animated and really beautiful apostrophe to Free- 
dom, by Joun Barzour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, 
author of “The Bruce,” a poem which has many 
fine passages of description, and which has been 
very closely imitated in Walter Scott’s “Lord of 
the Isles.” This little fragment deserves an hon- 
orable place among our Liberty mottoes: 


« Ah! Fredome is a nobill thing! 
Fredome mayse man to haif liking! 
Fredome all solace to man gives; 
He levys at ease who freely levys. 

A nobill heart may haif nane ease, 
Nor nocht els that may him plese, 
Gif Fredome failyth: for free liking 
Is yearnet for ower all othir thing. 
And he, that ay hase levyt free 
May nocht know weill the properte 
The angyr, nor the wretchyt doome 
That couplyt is to foule thraldome!” 


Honor to the brave old minstrel-monk of Aber- 
deen! Luckily, there was no vigilance committee 
of democratic slaveholders in the “dark ages,” to 
expurgate the archdeacon’s rhymes, or we should 
have had them sent down to us as completely di- 
vested of such “ perilous stuff,” as was the Ameri- 
can reprint of Howard Hinton’s History of the 
United States. 

Thou wilt see, by the Boston Atlas and Adver- 
tiser, and by the speeches of Daniel Webster over 
his dinner and to the volunteers for the Mexican 
war, that all due care is taken to let the Southern 
wing of the Whig party understand that the Whigs 
of Massachusetts are “sound on the subject of 
Slavery,” and the war now waged for its extension. 
The old pledge made by Daniel Webster, in 1840, 
“ynder the October sun,’ at Richmond, was be- 
ginning to be looked upon, like the United States 
Bank, us “an obsolete idea,’ and the recent anti- 
slavery demonstratious of C. F. Adams and his 
friends seemed to render a new explanation and 
exculpation necessary. Gur Southern friends 
must not, however, take these interested state- 
ments without a good degree of allowance. The 
truth is, a powerful anti-slavery party. appears 
now to be slowly evolving itself from the two great 
parties xt the North. In Massachusetts, the move- 
ment is mainly confined to the Whigs, although 
there are many in the Democratic party thorough- 
ly sick of their present position, and ready to wel- 
come any change which shall place them in an at- 
titude of hostility to the Slave Power. 

The issue made up between John P. Hale and 
the long-dominant party in New Hampshire, was 
iu most unfortunate one for the “peculiar institu- 
tion.” The complete triumph of Hale has had its 
effect upon the Democracy of the North and West, 
as seen in the Wilmot and Brinkerhoff resolution 
So successful an example of the 
safety of doing right cannot fail to find imitators 
among those Northern Democrats who have long 
heen restive under the party collar. Henceforth, 
the “natural allies” even are not to be depended 
upon. The spell is broken. 

When the excellent Elliott was endeavoring to 
christianize the wild natives of New England, the 
Powahs succeeded in frightening back to idolatry 
many of his weak disciples. Their sacred “ medi- 
cine bag,” with its charmed contents of feathers, 
claws, and human hair, had more power over the 
rude converts than the good missionary’s Bible 
itself. At length, a brave-hearted Indian, Hiacor- 
mes, of Martha’s Vineyard, ventured publicly to 
test the spell of the medicine man, by trampling it 
under his feet. The natives watched the experi- 
ment of the rash Iconoclast, and, when they saw 
that he was not stricken down at once for his te- 
merity, they raised a shout of joy, each one has- 
tened to give a kick to the “ medicine,” and the poor 
Powah was chased out of the village, with the 
squaws and children clamoring at his heels. 

Hale’s experiment was, in its way, quite equal 
to that of old Hiacormes. Slavery had come to be 
regarded as a very sacred and democratic institu- 
tution, to interfere with which was to incur politi- 
cal death. Hale has rudely touched it, and still 
lives; and now other feet are profuning it, and the 
chances are that it will ere long share the fate of 
¢he Powah’s “ medicine bag.” 

At the late Democratic Convention in New 
Hampshire, this same “medicine bag,” sadly the 
worse for the buffetings of Hale and the Liberty 
men, Was solemnly laid before the delegates by the 
Hon. Isaac Hill, acting as Grand Powah on the oc- 
casion. But to the great grief and chagrin of that 
venerable Pagan, one of those who had been select- 
ed to do it honor had the audacity to kick it over 
in his presence. The consequences of that last 
kick are now developing themselves in a manner 
which betokens nothing but disaster to the pro- 
slavery Democracy of New Hampshire. 

The anti-slavery resolutions of Grorce Bar- 
stow, at that Convention, were indeed clamored 
down and refused a consideration, but their proper 
effect has not been lost. Their author, a young 
lawyer of fine talents, favorably known as the wri- 
ter of the “ History of New Hampshire,” and whose 
really democratic principles and character are un- 
questioned, has taken the field in defence of his 
abolitionism, and resolutely appeals to the people 
from the decision of the party managers. He is 
fully equal to the emergency. As a speaker, he is 
one of the best in the State. He addressed a large 
audience in Concord on the 4th instant, and, as I 
learn, with great effect. 

Cordially thy friend, 
J. G. W. 


of last session. 


Siciiichliliaslind 
LOCAL PAPERS. 


Tur Nationat Anti-Stavery Parer.—There 
is probably not a single anti-slavery newspaper 
in the country whose existence is not in peril at 
this time, by the establishment of a national anti- 
slavery paper at Washington, glorious as that 
enterprise certainly is. It need not be so, it ought 
not to be so, and it will not,be so, if Abolitionists 
consider before they act. The Washington paper 
is already secured of a support for three years. 

[Emancipator. 

We are opposed to monopolies of all sorts, and 
to centralization, and in favor of a division of 
labor. While it is all-important that the anti- 
slavery principle of the country should have a 
representative at the nation’s capital, it is no less 
important that it should maintain its representa- 
tives in the States. The paragraph above quoted 
reveals an apprehension, not confined, we pre- 
sume, to its author. If we do not sympathise with 
it entirely, it is because we have too much confi- 
dence in the good sense of anti-slavery men to 
suppose that they will dispense with any efficient 
advocate of their cause. The State papers must 
be sustained. There are peculiar obstacles to be 
encountered, peculiar arguments to be answered. 
prejudices to be removed, local proceedings to be 
published, local organizations effected, which they 
alone can properly attend to. 

But the great mass of the anti-slavery people 
of the States are able to support their State pa- 
pers and a national paper too. And here we 
Would beg leave to correet a slight error in the 
extract above, growing,, we presume, out of a 
misapprehension. The National Era is not “se- 
cured of a support for three years.” None knows 
better than our friend how much it costs to live 
and to publish papers in Washington. The main 
dependence of the Era must be-its subscription 
list—and this is not yet large enough to render 
certain its support. 

Let us say, once for all, we wish no one to with- 
draw his support from an efficient State paper, for 
the sake of subscribing to the Eva. 

“seat ad 
FROM MARYLAND. 

A gentleman, ordering Seven copies of the Era 
to several subscribers in Emmettsburg, Frederick 
county, Maryland, says, in a letter dated the 35th 
December : . 

“We have long been desirous of seei i 
erty party ar Washington City, 2 aa i 
no doubt it will be sustained. We want light in 

Maryland. I see it hinted by some, and feared by 
others, that mob law will interfere with your efforts 
is the District. If Northern politicians do not coun- 
danger? prompt the rabble, there is, I believe, no 

‘ There is truth in this, We may find it expe- 
dient to tell a story about this another time. 


When does a dun x i h 
git idee: un receive a quietus? When he 





John Randolph, and that, too, after Mr. Leigh (of 
Virginia) had purchased lands for their settlement, 
and offered to give bonds for their support, is gen- 
erally regarded as the result of a condition of things 
approaching to semi-barbarism. ° 

On our journey from Cincinnati, and in this 
place, we have heard but one expression of opinion 
from men of intelligence—the whole transaction 
was mean and brutal. 

During the political campaign last fall, a few 
demagogues of the baser sort attempted to turn the 
thing to political account, and make it work out a 
balance in favor of “the Democracy.” A small 
number of Democratic papers ventured to apolo- 
gize for the outrage, and take open ground in favor 
of the vigorous enforcement of the Black Laws. But 
the mass of the party gave no decided expression of 
opinion. ~ * # 

Formerly, both parties in Ohio rivalled each other 
in exhibitions of contempt for the claims of the 


colored population. Subsequently, the anti-slave- 4 


ry sentiment being introduced as an clement in 
politics, the Whig leaders were obliged to resort to 
a double-faced system of tactics. It was expedient 
to conciliate anti-slavery, and yet not alienate pro- 
slavery voters. As the necessity which originated 
this policy increased, they found themselves, in the 
fall of 1846, with a gubernatorial candidate openly 
pledged against the Black Laws. He traversed the 
State, denouncing them, and dealing out fiery 
anathemas against human slavery. But his course, 
straight at first, became serpentine towards the 
close of the canvass. The Democratic prints just 
referred to labored hard to arouse the popular pre- 
judice against the colored man, for his overthrow. 
The immigration of Randolph’s freedmen gave 
point and potency to theirappeals. Mr. Bebb was 
alarmed, and, while exhibiting one face of the sys- 
tem, took pains to show the other face. He was in 
favor of the repeal of the law prohibiting blacks 
and mulattoes from testifying ; but it might hecome 
necessary, as it Was certainly constitutional to pass 
laws to prevent the influx of a colored population. 
One way he suggested to secure this end would be 
to deprive colored people of the right to purchase 
and hold real estate—a suggestion which greatly 
shocked the sensibilities of leading Democrats! 

Thus the fervent philanthropy of Mr. Bebb went 
out in smoke. 

But the Democrats were to take their turn. The 
Whigs, though having a majority in the Legisla- 
ture on joint ballot, it is supposed will do nothing 
effectual, this year, towards repealing the Black 
Laws. The result must be the alienation of a con- 
siderable portion of the anti-slavery support, which 
has hitherto maintained them in power. To com- 
pensate for this loss, they might be induced to con- 
ciliate the pro-slavery feeling of the State, by put- 
ting in execution the project of a law such as was 
suggested by Mr. Bebb; but in this they find 
themselves forestalled. Certain Democrats of 
Southern Ohio, it seems, have taken this part of 
the business in their own hands. 

A bill has lately been introduced in the Senate 
of Ohio, the principal features of which are the 
following : 

Section first provides for the registration of each 
particular black, mulatto, and quadroon, in every 
township of the State, that they may be known by 
every vulgar-minded busybody who may desire to 
speculate upon their freedom. 

Section second provides for the expulsion from 
every township of any colored visiter from another 
township, and from the State of every colored im- 
migrant from any other State. 

Sections third, fourth, and fifth, direct the pub- 
lic sale of any colored person who, after having 
been removed from the township or the State, shall 
return thereto—six months for the first offence and 
twelve months for the second. 

It ought to have deen entitled, a bill to register 
and enslave a portion of the people of Ohio. It is 
introduced by a Senator, not of a slave State, but 
of Ohio, the most enlightened State of the West ; 
by a Senator, not from some obscure, semi-civilized 
district, where ignorance might be alleged in pat- 
ation of brutality, but from Cincinnati, the boasted 
Queen City of the West! 

It attempts to restrain the locomotion of eighteen 
thousand free people of the State; to confine them 
to the limits of the townships in which they sev- 
erally reside; to punish them with limited slavery 
should they, in pursuit of employment or the means 
of happiness, in necessary attendance on their 
business, or in discharge of the duties of parents or 
children, be found in any other townships than 
those in which they are registered. In enormity 
of oppression, it equals some of the worst statutes 
ever enacted by England, to the degradation of its 
peasantry. 

Did Mr. Ewine forget that he was in a free 
State when he brought forward a bill so rfiked in 
its loathsome deformity, so grossly insulting to the 
people of Ohio? Had he forgotten that, as Sen- 
ator, he had sworn fidelity to a Constitution which 
eternally prohibits involuntary servitude in Ohio, 
except for crite He is a patent Democrat, one of 
the first water. “Will he be kind enough to inform 
the public where, in the arcana of Democracy,-he 
finds the authority to make prisoners in town- 
ships of eighteen thousand men and women, free tax- 
payers. of Ohio? , 

And yet his bill is not without parallel. “ Pro- 
gressive Democracy” makes a long step backward 
sometimes. Two or three centuries ago the Eng- 
lish Government treated laborers as this patent 
Democracy now proposes to treat a portion of the 
people of Ohio. It passed laws to prevent them 
from changing their employers or leaving their 
parishes. A colored man, leaving his township to 
find employment in another, Mr. Ewixe would 
sell at public auction; while his compatriots, the 
immaculate Democrats of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
alitiie more merciful, would have him sentenced 
to imprisonment or the chain gang. Their De- 
mocracy is wondrously like the Despotism of the 
famous Queen Elizabeth. According to the 39th 
of Elizabeth, passed in 1597, a poor man or woman, 
seeking employment out of his or her parish, was 
to be whipped for the first offence; sold as a slave, 
kept in confinement on bread and water, or chained, 
for the second ; hanged for the third. The statute 
is drawn up with so much more ingenuity than the 
bill of Mr. Ewing, that we would recommend it as 
a substitute. The graduation of punishment is 
perfect. First, whipping ; secondly, imprisoning or 
enslaving ; thirdly, hanging. And we humbly sub- 
mit to Mr. Ewing & Co., for the third offence what 
ean you do, except you hang the culprit? 

Whether you consent to this or not, it is high 
time that all such practical libellers of Democracy 
as you, should be hung politically by a people 
whomeyou are continually insulting by devices of 
antiquated tyranny. 

eat ; 

Extract of a letter from Rev. A. A: Phelps, who is on 
a tour to the West Indies, in quest of health, dated 
“Port au Prince, November 12, 1846. 

“Poor Hayti. I find the first aspect of things 
much as I expected. Before you reach the shore 
you find yourself under a military Government— 
the civil, seemingly, altogether merged in the mili- 
tary power. Religion (the Catholic) is the mere 
puppet of the State, used by those in power, feared 
by the degraded and superstitious masses, and de- 
spised by the intelligent; and the general aspect 
of houses and lands, that of old plantations desert- 
ed by the oppressor, and left just where slavery 
might be expected to leave them. . In other terms, 
remove the slaveholders from South Carolina, and 
leave the houses and huts and lands in quiet posses- 
sion of the slaves—debased and imbruted slaves— 
and you have Hayti. And why should it be other- 
wise, except as even such a population may make 
some advance, as they have here, on their former 
social habits and condition.” 

In a letter written a few days after the above 
date, Mr. Phelps says he expects to sail for Ja- 
maica shortly. The weather was very warm in 
Port au Prince, and he had been unable to procure 
Suitable lodgings in the country. His health was 
about the same as when he left the United States, 
It was then quite feeble. Mr. P. sends the Feuille 
du Commerce of November 


Constitution de la Republique D’Hayti. 





15th, and a copy of the 





all correspondence between himself and Mr. Davis, 
growing out of the words exchanged between them 
in debate on the Mexican war, had been with- 
drawn. He then referred to what had taken place, 
and to the request of Mr. Davis for the floor for 
purposes of explanation. Under a misapprehension, 
he refused the request; and when Mr. Davis per- 
sisted in making it, under the supposition that it 
was only with a design to interrupt him, he pro- 
nounced the attempt presumptuous. Subsequent 
information convinced him that he was in error: 
He certainly did not intend to include Mr. Davis 
in certain remarks he was making, concerning the 
character of a certain class of opponents of the 
Mexican war. 

Mr. Davis rose and said, thit if he had at the 
time understood this, he would not have made the 
remarks he did. 

Mr. Bayly rose and said, he then withdrew the 
epithets he had used. 

If any of our readers would understand how 
“men of honor” settle their disputes, is it not 
written in the opening speech of the famous Mr. 
Pickwick ? 

The House having resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, a message was received from the 
President of the United States. It insists on an 
increase of the Army—speaks of the delay in the 
furnishing of troops, owing to the independent ac- 
tion of the State Government states that two- 
thirds of the senior officers of the regular army 
are disabléd for active operation—recommends an 
increase of officers, especially of a higher grade, 
and the appointment of a general officer for the 
whole army during the war. It was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The special order of the day, being the bill to 
augment the regular force, coming up— 

Mr. McGaughey, ofndiana, declared that he 
was opposed to the bill, and to the war; and he in- 
tended to conform his action to his judgment. He 
defended the patriotism of the Whigs, charged the 
Democrats with insincerity, eulogized the Whig 
policy under Whig rule, denounced the new Tariff 
and Sub-Treasury, and opposed the acquisition of 
an inch more of territory in any way, for any pur- 
pose. 

But, the most significant part of his speech was 
the declaration that he would not vote for any sup- 
plies for the further prosecution of this war. He 
said he had yoted for the act of Congress declar- 
ing war, and appropriating moneys—but it was un- 
der the apprehension that General Taylor’s army 
was in danger of being cut off. That vote might 
be a questionable one; but times had changed: 
the war was openly aggressive, and he would vote 
against 931 appropriations for the further prosecu- 
tion. He had no sympathy with that portion of 
the Whig party which pretends to be in favor of 
what it denounces. If they were going to become 
“Locos,” there would soon be two parties of them: 

Mr. Owen, of Indiana, sustained the bill. He 
justified the act of annexation of Texas by the 
law of nations, and endeavored to prove that 
the Administration had acted in all points towards 
Mexico with consummate moderation. As to 
the future, no one could predict with certainty. 
The necessity of possessing New Mexico and the 
Californias, for the purpose of pecuniary compen- 
sation, might be thrust upon us. Mexican pos- 
session was merely nominal; the population was 
exceedingly sparse, one toa square mile, so that 
those provinces could be readily united to our 
territory. South of them the case was widely differ- 
ent; the population was five or six to the square mile 
in these provinces; their Governments, religion, 
institutions, prejudices, were all against us ; and we 
understood him to disclaim for the Administration 
all design of seizing any part of these provinces of 
Mexico. He also argued stoutly for the right and 
duty of the Government of this country to pro- 
tect by American arms the people of Mexico, 
should they rise against their military despots. 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, had hoped that all party 
foclings would be buried when the subject of this 
Mexican war‘ was taken up, and that a united 
front would be presented in support of the rights 
of the country and of humanity. 

He was in favor of raising the force required, 
and voting the means; but he contended that the 
terms and conditions of the bill should be changed. 
The President had formerly given the preference 
to volunteer forces ; and nothing could exceed the 
promptness with which the citizens had responded 
to the calltoarms. He would vote the men and mo- 
ney; but he would vote volunteers, not a standing 
army. Hedid not believe 10000 men could be en- 
listed as regulars. But the chief, reason of his op- 
position to the measure was, clearly, that it took pow- 
er from the States, and lodged it in the hands of the 
Executive. It gave him the appointment and control 
of 400 additional officers. He denounced all meas- 
ures tending to centralize power in the hands of 
the President, and appealed to the State-rights 
men. 

The Committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

In the Senate, nothing of importance was done. 

A very significant movement was made in the 
House, in the opening of the session. The special 
order was the bill to raise for a limited period an 
additional military force. Mr. Preston King, of 
New York, moved that the bill be postponed to en- 
able him to introduce the two million bill which 
passed the House at its last session, with the 
amendment usually called Wilmot’s proviso. The 
bill introduced by Mr. King contained this provi- 
sion in its second section. The motion failed by 
one vote—88 voting yea, 89 nay. 

The 'bill was by no means a test, as many of the 
friends of the restrictive clause were absent, and 
several voted against the motion to postpone the 
special order, who would support the bill if pushed 
to a vote. 

Tuesday, January 5.—Mr. Cameron submitted a 
resolution, that the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to the Senate on what articles 
in the tariff of 1846 the duties can be so increased 
as to augment the revenue. The resolution will 
come up on Thursday, 

A bill to establish a permanent pre-emption 
system in favor of actual settlers, was made the 
special order*for Monday next. Rae, 

After sonie debate, the bill to apply certain al- 
ternate sections of the public domain in Michigan 
for the completion of a railroad running through 
it, was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, by a vote of 26 to 16. 

In the House, another recommendation of the 
President was vetoed. 

Mr. Haralson, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, asked that the Committee be discharged 
from the consideration of so much of the Presi- 
dent’s message (referred to it on the day before) as 
relates to the appointment of a general officer to 
take command of all the forces in the ield—and 
that it be laid on the table. The motion was 
agreed to without any expression of dissent ! 

The Union of Monday night having intimated 
to Mr. King and his fellow-Democrats that their 
anti-slavery demonstrations, in connection with the 
two million bill, were rather unpatriotic, that gen- 
tleman, ou the opening of the session, Tuesday 
morning, obtained leave to make a personal expla- 
nation. It amounted to a speech of twenty min- 
utes, defining his position, and that of the De- 
mocratic members. who sympathise with him, in 
relation to the exclusion of slavery from any new 
territory acquired, or to be acquired, by the Uni- 
ted States. An attempt was at first made by Mr. 
Payne to put him down on a question of order, but 
it failed; and he pursued his explanation without 
further interruption, the House observing the 
most profound attention, and half the members 
being upon their feet. The deliberateness and 
cool emphasis of Mr. King seemed to indicate that 
a portion at least of the Democratic members had 
come-to the fixed resolve to set bounds to the fur- 
ther extension of slavery. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, and took up the special order—the bill 
to enlist ten ad‘litional regiments in the regular 
army. ; 

Mr. Andrew Johnson addressed the committee 
in support of the bill. It was chiefly personal, and 
calculated, we suppose, for political effect against 


* 





Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, next obtained the 
floor. He is a graceful, though not powerful 
speaker, Although a Whig, he avowed himself 
in favor of prosecuting the war. If it were a 
question whether war should be made, his deci- 
sion might be different ; but the war was upon us, 
and all he knew was, that his country was on one 
side, a foreign nation upon the other. He here 
indulged in an eloquent outburst upon the glories 
of the American flag. That flag now streamed 
over the plains of Mexico. Who would wish to see 
it trailing in the dust? Wherever that flag float- 
ed, there his heart centred. 

These declarations from a preacher of the Gos- 
pel would have been more becoming, had they 
been qualified by some references to the propriety 
of first ascertaining whether the flag floated on the 
right side. A public teacher of the religion of Je- 
sus should inculcate justice first, sad appeal to no 
patriotism not allied to that attribute. 

But as it is necessary for a Whig to differ from 
the Administration, Mr. H. went into a long argu- 
ment to show that the manner in which the Presi- 
dent had prosecuted the war, and the language of 
official documents. revealed a purpose of conquest ; 
and that was very Wrong: it would affect our 
standing among the nations of the world. 

He closed his speech by an impassioned allu- 
sion to the remarks of Mr. King, of New York. 
He deprecated the agitation of the question of sla- 
very. Congress was not the place for it. The 
South would not submit to be hemmed in. He 
adhered to the compromises of the Constitution, 
and warned gentlemen to take care how they 
pledged themselves to what would split the Union 
into fragments. The spirit of the gentleman from 
New York ought to berebuked. He (Mr. K.) avowed 
that they would hold all the territory they acquired, 
but this territory should be free. It was time to 
meet such declarations ; the sooner the better. He 
would abide by the Missouri compromise, although 
that was disadvantageous to the South. But must 
the slaveholders be compelled to abandon their 
property ‘before they could enter into any new ter- 
ritory acquired by American arms? Let us 
alone ; it is a question of our own; we will man- 
age it as we please. 

The committee rose, and the House adjourned. 

Wednesday, January 6.—The Senate transacted 
no business of importance. 

In the House, the majority concluded that they 
would so far respect the recommendation of the 
President, in relation to the appointment of a 
generalissimo of all the military forces, as to refer 
it the Committee of the Whole. They accord- 
ingly reconsidered the vote of yesterday, and re- 
ferred the recommendation. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, and Mr. Caleb Smith, of Indiana, 
made a tremendously loud speech on the special 
order—the bill to increase the regular army. He 
enlarged on the immense patronage it would give 
the President—the appointment of 400 or 500 ad- 
ditional officers. Next he expatiated on the pros- 
perity of the country two years ago, under Whig 
rule, adverting, by way of contrast, to its present 
calamities. 

It is a custom of the members generally, when 
they rise, to declare, formally and solemnly, their 
independence, and their care for nobody but their 
constituents. Mr. Smith duly observed this cus- 
tom, and then proceeded to denounce the Presi- 
dent, because he had denounced the enemies of the 
Mexican war. He took care, in passing, to pay a 
tribute to the gallantry and wisdom of General 
Scott, who, he seemed to think, would outlive his 
“hasty plate of soup.” He arraigned the Presi- 
dent for giving “aid and comfort to the enemy,” 
by engaging in a “most contemptible intrigue,” 
the result of which was permission to Santa Anna 
to enter Mexico, and assume the military power. 
Finally, he referred to the speeches of Messrs. 
King and Hilliard—the former announcing the 
determination of the North, the latter the fixed 
purpose of the South, in regard to the extension 
of slavery. One section was pledged to tlie ex- 
tension, the other against it. The contest would 
be fearful, horrible. 

Mr. S. here spoke of a Union in fragments—a 
glorious temple pulled down, combustible maga- 
zines, &c. Now, what was to be done? How pre- 
vent this terrible collision? How quiet the ele- 
ments? Only by uniting in the policy of resist- 
ing the acquisition of one inch more of territory, 
under any circumstances, North or South. 

As for Wilmot’s provicn, he approved of the 
principle of it, but it was a mere abstraction. It 
would not prove effectual. 

Mr. Bedinger next obtained the floor, and put 
forth great physical effort. A deaf man, for the 
first time introduced into the Hall, would be apt 
to think himself in a spacious gymnasium, where 
all sorts of odd exercises of the arms and legs and 
head and back were taught on some new system. 

The most remarkable thing in Mr. B.’s speech 
was, his declaration that he would continue the 
war, and strike blow after blow at Mexico, without 
mercy, till she was compelled to sue for peace; and, 
for one, he would boldly avow that the war ought 
to be carried on for conquest. 

Mr. Rathbun, of New York, followed in support 
of a substitute, which he moved in place of the bill 
before the committee. 


———__~.-——_— 


THE POSITION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


We suppose that the written declaration of Mr. 
King, delivered on Tuesday morning, in relation 
to the extension of slavery, may be regarded as 
defining the position of the Northern and Western 
sections of the Democratic party. This gives it 
so much importance and weight, that we have 
thought it best to crowd out other matter for the 
sake of allowing it a place in our first number. 

After some interruption in the beginning of his 
speech, Mr. King proceeded : 

If coupled with the Wilmot proviso, I would 
cheerfully grant the money. But I would have 
the free principle of the Wilmot proviso enacted 
into law, whether this bill passes or not. The 
time has come when this republic should declare 
by law that it will not be made an instrument to 
the extension of slavery on the continent of Amer- 
ica. That the boundaries, institutions, and prin- 
ciples of our republic must and will extend, there 
can be no doubt. The present war with ico 
must result in an extension of the territory @Phe 
United States.” A peace honorable to this country 
cannot be concluded without indemnity from Mex- 
ico in territory. It is whispered that it will not 
do to propose a law that any suchsterritory should 
be free territory, because a Southern Administra- 
tion will take no territory unlesgjt shall be so ar- 
ranged that the territory shall D® open to slavery. 
I will not listen to or harbor so monstrous an idea. 

Every inch of Texas was.yielded to slavery. I 
know that it was reluctantly yielded to the posses- 
sion of slavery by many who supposed the acquisi- 
tion of Texas might be ed by any dissen- 
sion about the terms so strenuously insisted upon 
by the representatives of the slave States; but, 
with Texas, the extension of slavery, it was sup- 
posed, would stop. _ It was hoped the South would 
not desire to carry it where it does not now exist. 
Is this so? The two millions are distinctly, ur- 
gently, and repeatedly recommended by the Presi- 
dent to be appropriated. There is no other pur- 
pose for which this appropriation can be wanted 
except in connection with a cession of territory 
by Mexico. Mexico already owes us unpaid in- 
demnities for acknowledged and adjudicated spo- 
liations on our commerce. I repeat, we must have 
territory from Mexico ; and there can be no harm 
or impropriety in stating what circumstances and 
every action of our Government proclaims to the 
world as clearly and unerringly a8 Words could do. 

Shall the territory now free which: shall come 
to our jurisdiction be free territory, open to settle- 
ment by the laboring man of the free States, or 
shall it be slave territory, given up to slave labor ? 
One or other it must be; it cannot be both. The 
labor of the free white men and women, and of 
their children, cannot and will not eat and drink, 
and lie down and rise up, with the black labor of 
slaves; free white labor will not be degraded by 
such association. If slavery is not excluded by 
law, the presence of the slave will exclude the la- 

ing white man. The young men who went 
with their axes into the fo and hewed out of 
the wilderness such’ States as Ohio, and Indiana, 
and Michigan, and Illinois, and Iowa, and Wiscon- 
sin, would never have consented, in the workshops 
or in the 0s oe be coupled with negro slaves. 
These pow commonwealths up 
in the West within the memory of a e 
pubes olny free, ous, and flourishing, by the 
wisdom of the ion of the men of the Revo- 
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voluntary servitud 
prohibited in all the territory of the United States 
north and west of the Ohio river, The brave and 
patriotic generation who achieved our independ- 
ence, and established the republic, did not hesitate 
about passing such an act. They thus saved these 
now populous and powerful States from the evils of 
slavery and a black population. 

Shall we hesitate to do the same thing for terri- 
tory where slavery does not now exist? I trust not. 
The man who has wealth or credit to purchase a 
plantation, and become the owner ofjSlaves, may 
settle and reside without social degradation in a 
country where slavery exists. Not so with the 
laboring white man. He cannot go without social 
degradation, and he therefore will not go. He is 
excluded quite as effectually as he could be by 
law. The mere presence of slavery, wherever it 
exists, degrades the condition, the respectability, 
the character of labor. A false and mischievous 
public opinion regarding the condition and respec- 
tability of labor is produced by its presence; and 
false and recreant to his race and to his constitu- 
ency would be any Representative of free white 
men and women who should by his vote place free 
white labor upon a condition of social equality 
with the labor of the black slave; equally false 
would he be who, upon any pretence, should, by 
inaction and evasion of the question, produce the 
same degrading result. 

The measure which I had the honor to propose 
presented this subject tothe House. I cannot, and 
of course do not, claim any originality in the prin- 
ciples of the bill, one feature of which comes from 
the earnest recommendation of the President, in 
his special message to Congress of the last session ; 
the other from the motion of my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr. Witmor,) and the adoption of his 
proposition by the House when the bill was con- 
sidered and passed. The bill is again, in the an- 
nual message of the President, at the opening of 
the present session, strongly recommended to the 
favorable attention of Congress. The history of 
the measure is known to the House and the coun- 
try. It passed the House of Representatives at the 
last session, late on the Saturday night next. pre- 
ceding Monday, the 10th of August, on which day 
Congress had decided to adjourn at 12 o'clock at 
noon. Many other important bills were still pend- 
ing in the Senate, to be decided in the forenoon of 
Monday; and this bill, taken up in the last hour of 
the session of the Senate, did not receive the final 
action of a vote upon its passage, but was lost by 
not having been voted upon, and without the de- 
cision of the Senate. This measure, in a time of 
war, is recommended by the President, and should 
be acted on by Congress as a peace measure, and 
is evidence to the country and to the world that, 
however vigorously it may be deemed just and 
proper to prosecute the war, while war or cause of 
war exists, still the desire for honorable peace is a 
sentiment strong as ever with our Government ; 
and this measure, recommended by the President, 
is evidence that no intention exists, in negotiating 
a peace, to demand terms other than such as are 
honorable both to this country and to Mexico. 

Of the causes of the war, or the manner in which 
it commenced, it would scarcely be proper for me 
now to speak; even if it were, these topics have 
been discussed at very considerable length by those 
much more able to elucidate them than I am. | 
am one of those who believe a war with Mexico 
was inevitable, after the annexation of Texas, upon 
the terms selected by President Tyler, should be 
consummated. Whethe? the alternative mode pre- 
sented by Congress, or any other mode or terms, 
would have avoided war, it is now, perhaps, use- 
less to inquire. The annexation of Texas to the 
United States was believed to be desired by the 
people of both countries, and Texas was annexed. 
The right of annexation by two independent na- 
tions cannot be questioned. But to obtain posses- 
sion of Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, between. the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, where the Mexicans 
held disputed possession, and to get Santa Fe, 
where the Mexican authorities and people held 
undisputed possession, the use of force was neces- 
sary. The use of force between nations to decide 
a disagreement between them is war. 

The use of force and of military power was ne- 
cessary, I repeat, to expel the Mexican authorities 
from all of these provinces claimed by Texas, un- 
less Mexico should cede them by negotiation. 
But Mexico not only refused to abandon Tamau- 
lipas and Chihuahua, between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, and Santa Fe, on the north of Texas, 
but she even asserted a claim upon Texas itself, 
and declared that the annexation of Texas to the 
United States would beggegarded by her as an act 
of war on the part of the United States against 
Mexico. When measures for the annexation of 
Texas were adopted by our Government, Mexico 
withdrew her minister from Washington, refused 
to renew negotiations, and prepared to wage war. 
In the valley of the Rio Grande, on the Texan 
side of that river, the armies of the two nations 
met, hostilities commenced, and actual war was 
waged. There can be no doubt of what is the duty 
of every good citizen of the United States in a state 
of war. ‘The enemies of his country should be his 
enemies—her friends his friends. A cordial sup- 
port and vigorous prosecution of the war should 
be sustained while the war lasts. The war should 
be terminated whenever an honorable peace can 
be obtained, and not before. 

The bill which I proposed, and still propose to 
introduce, looks to such a termination of the war. 
While its first featuro—tho two million appropria. 
tion—more clearly discloses what it would be in 
vain to deny, or attempt to conceal, that the acqui- 
sition of territory, at least of the Californias and 
New Mexico, as an indemnity for the war, as well 
as for previous wrongs and injuries against our 
Government and citizens, will be insisted upon by 
the Government of the United States, but upon 
terms liberal and honorable to Mexico, it contains 
also a principle, in the provision proposed by my 
friend from Pennsylvania, more important than 
the war itself; a principle with which Mexico, in 
arranging her terms of peace, has nothing to do, 
and with which I do not understand that it is pro- 
posed by any body she should have any thing to 
do. It is no subject of treaty stipulation, unless 
the treaty-making powers of the two Governments 
shall, of their own free will, choose to make it so. 
It is a question purely our own, and pertaining 
exclusively to the United States. This principle 
excludes slavery from any territory which may 
hereafter be added to this country. This princi- 
ple I deem to be“of vital importance, and should 
be very much gratified if it could receive the unani- 
mous assent and approbation of Congress. This, 
however, I do not expect. The same interest which 
pertinaciously insisted upon extending slavery 
over Texas still desires, I apprehend, its further 
extension. This should not be so. For the ex- 
istence of slavery in the United States the Govy- 
ernment of the Republic is not responsible. It 
was planted here while the country was colonies 
of Great Britain ; and its existence or continuance 
is not a question for the Government of the Union ; 
it belongs exclusively to each State for itself. 

The bill proposed presents no question of abo- 
litionism. It is the antagonist of abolitionism, de- 
nying any constitutional power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meddle in any way with the existence 
of slavery within the limits of a State. No free 
State in the Union has ever held or asserted the 
right or authority of the Federal Government to 
abolish or interfere with slavery in any State. 
But while every free State has always maintain- 
ed, and stands ready to maintain, the Constitution 
and all its compromises, it cannot be supposed the 
people of the free States will approve the exertion 
of the power of the Federal Government to ex- 
tend indefinitely the institution of slavery over 
territory which is now free. With the abolition 
of slavery the Congress of the Union can have 
nothing to do; but it would be an equally wide 
departure from the Constitution, and from every 
sound principle upon which our republican insti- 
tutions are founded, that the Government of the 
United States should be instrumental in extend- 
ing slavery in any direction, or in converting free 
territory into slave territory. To avoid this re- 
sult, it is necessary that Congress shall provide by 
law against the existence of slavery in any terri- 
tory which hereafter may become the territory of 
the United States, and which shall not be included 
within the limits of a State. Whenever any Ter- 
ritéry shall have obtained a population sufficient 
for the formation of a State Government, and 
shall have formed a State Constitution, and been 
admitted into the Union as a State, then the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government on the question 
of slavery for that Territory and people, thus ad- 
mitted as a State, ceases. 

Then, say they who oppose the enactment of the 
Wilmot proviso, Why not let the questiorf alone, 
and leave it to the States and the people them- 
selves to determine whether the State shall be a 
slave State or a free State? This inquiry and 
reasoning is specious and plausible ; but the sim- 
plest examination on the principles of common 
sense will show that it is unsound and false. If 
left alone, slaves more or less will be carried to 
the new Territory; and if the country while it re- 
mains a Territory should be settled by a popula- 
tion holding slaves, the new and additional ques- 
tion of abolition is presented, and in order to get 
a free State slavery must first be abolished. This 
embarrassment in a new community, without 
means to indemnify the owners, would be an ob- 
stacle almost insurmountable, and the new State 
would be very far from being free to choose be- 
tween becoming a free State or a slave State. On 
the contrary, if the country, while it remains a 
Territory, shall be settled by a free population, 
from which slavery is excluded—then, when a 
State Government is formed, the State and the 


le would be unembarrassed by any pecuniary 
Teacenss on questions of vested , t, and be free 


to decide whether the State should be a free State 
or a slave State. In order, spies secure this 
freedom of choice to the State to the people, 


But I will not pursue the subject now. It must 
be obvious to all, as I think it will bé acknow. 
ledged by all, that the character of the popula. 
tion in the Territory will determine the character 
of the State, when that Territory shall be erected 
into a State. If the Territory has a slave popu- 
lation of only one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole 
number, it will be a slave State. Ifa free popu- 
lation while a Territory, it will be a free State. 
Exclude slavery from all territory not within the 
limits of a State, and Lam willing the Territory 
shall determine for itself, when it becomes a State, 
what shall be its character. Many of the States 
in which slavery existed when the Union was 
formed have abolished the institution. No in- 
stance of any one of the States from which slave- 
ry has been excluded can be found, where the 
State or the people have determined to introduce 
slaves. If Congress shall refuse, at this session, 
to make this free principle a law, the arms of the 
Republic will conquer free territory upon which 
slavery will be planted. I desire the adoption of 
the free principle, because I believe it to be just 
to the free States, just to the white men who fight 
our battles, and to constitute the strength of the 
country in peace or war ; because I believe it tobe 
consistent with the principles of our Government, 
and because I believe it will tend to improve the 
condition and character of labor in the whole 
country. And who will deny that, in a Republic, 
it should be one of the chief objects of Govert- 
ment to elevate and dignify the condition and char- 
acter of labor? Unless this measure shall be 
brought before the House by a committee, or in 
some other way, I shall continue to urge the bill 


I proposed yesterday upon the attention of the 
ouse. 





Printers Ristnc.—Three printers are running 
for Congress in Massachusetts. They are all 
whole-souled, talented fellows — Exchange paper. 

As the Press is higher than Congress, the para- 
graph should have been entitled “Printers Full- 
ing?” . 


Cade 
Tue Parkerspurc Case—The General Court 
of Virginia has ordered the discharge of the three 
citizens of Ohio who had been arrested for kid- 
napping slaves from Virginia. A majority of the 
Court decided that the offence was committed be- 
yond low-water mark on the Ohio, and therefore 
not within the limits or jurisdiction of Virginia. 
[ Times. 
The assumption, then, is made, that Virginia 
has the right of jurisdiction to low-water mark on 
the Ohio side. Ohio will not stand this. Her 
Legislature has resolved that the middle of the 
river is the boundary between the two sovereign- 
ties. This is common sense. . 


be) Petar 
Complete returns from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts confirm the previous 
statement of the election of the Hon. Joun G. Pat- 
Frey (Whig) to represent that district in the next 
Congress. His majority over all others.is upwards 
of a hundred votes. 
SAREE 


MEXICO. 


We have further correspondence (says the New 
Orleans Picayune) between General Tayrior and 
Santa Anna, which we find in El Eco de Tampi- 
co of the 12th instant. We have not room for it 
this morning, nor is any more than one passage of 
it important. Gen. Taytor writes from Saltillo 
on the 20th of November , acknowledging the cour- 
tesy of Santa Anna in releasing the seven prison- 
ers. He then quotes from the terms of the armis- 
tice of Monterey to justify the action of our Gov- 
ernment in putting an end to it—thus meeting a 
reflection of Santa Anna upon our Government in 
his former letter. He concludes by expressing 
thé hope that the Mexican Congress will accept 
the offers of the United States, and enter into ne- 
gotiations for the termination of hostilities and the 
establishment of a permanent peace. 

Santa Awva replies on the 24th of November 
from San Luis Potosi. After a courteous intro- 
duction, he recalls to Gen. Taytor the case of 
Gen. La Veca, and desires representations to be 
made to our Government which may effect his im- 
mediate release—Santa Anna supposing him at the 
time to be still in New Orleans. He concludes 
the letter as follows—we find the italics in the 
Mexican copy : 

“T will conclude this note by assuring you that 
I entertain the hope that the sovereign National 
Congress, which is immediately io be installed, will 
act as shall be most conducive to the interests of 
the Republic ; but I believe that Ido not deceive 
myself in assuring you that neither the Congress nor 
any Mexican will ever be able to listen to overtures of 
peace unless the national territory be first evacuated by 
the forces of the United States, and the hostile attitude 
of their vessels of war be withdrawn. This must be 
without doubt the preliminary of whatever nego- 
tiation may be opened ; and it may be permitted to 
me to declare to you that the nation, moved by a 
sentiment of patriotism, and determined to defend 
at every hazard, and inch by inch, its territory, 
will never cease to qualify as it deserves, and as 
the world has already qualified it, the conduct of 
the United States ; and it will do whatever it can 
and ought honorably to deserve the title which it 
| bears of independent and free.” 

No other part of this correspondence is impor- 
tant ; but here we have the expressed determina- 


tion Of the Mexican people in the energetic words 
of their ablest leader.— Picayune. = 


—_——_@——_ 

Voutunteers For Mexico.—The “ Union” says 
that the nine regiments of volunteers lately called 
for from several of the States are nearly all com- 
pleted. 

The first regiment from Pennsylvania left Pitts- 
burg on the 23d ultimo, and the second will be 
ready to embark from the same place on the 6th 
instant. 

The regiment from New York is also ready, and 
will embark some time this week. 

Several companies have been mustered into ser- 
vice in Massachusetts, and no doubts are enter- 
tained of the formation of the regiment called for 
from among her people. 

Virginia will complete her regiment in a very 
few days. 

The South Carolina regiment is ready for march- 
ing. 

‘The Mississippi regiment is nearly full. 

North Carolina is making every preparation for 
the arming and equipping of her sons, and letters 
from Louisiana announce that there is every pros- 
pect of success in raising the regiment required of 
her. 

Srorrine a Rai.roap.—The following anecdote, 
illustrative of the opposition made by an old lady 
in New Hampshire to the running of a railroad 
on her land, was lately told at a dinner celebrating 
the opening of the Vermont Central road, by one 
of the directors. On alluding to the birthday of 
this road, and particularly to the opposition of the 
New Hampshire folks which the company encoun- 
tered, he said: That after they had overcome the 
men, they had to encounter the women. One good 
widow lady, who owned land on their line, which 
she refused to sell, hearing that the teams were 
coming to cut through, declared that if the Legis- 
lature could not stop it, she would. So she took 
her knitting work and seated herself on a big stone 
that lay immediately on the line, and told the first 
teamster that if he drove through there he had to 
drive over her. The teamster refused to do so un- 
gallant an act as to drive over the lady, but drove 
his team up to her, and, getting from her barn his 
arms full of hay for his oxen, took his seat beside 
her. Up she rose, and declared that, railroad or 
no railroad, she would not sit beside so ugly a fel- 
low. This was the last of the opposition in New 
Hampshire. 

—_—_—_—S 

Brorurr Jonatuan.—The origin of this term, 
applied to the United States, is given in a recent 
number of the Norwich Courier. The editor says 
it was communicated by an intelligent gentleman, 
now upwards of eighty years of age, who was an 
active participator in the scenes of the Revolution. 
The story is as follows: 

“When General Washington, after being ap- 
pointed commander of the army of the Revolution, 
came to Massachusetts to organize it, and make 
preparations for the defence of the country, he 
found a great destitution of ammunition and other 
means necessary to meet the powerful foe he had to 
contend with, and great difficulty to obtain them. 
If attacked in such a condition, the cause at once 
might be hopeless. On one occasion, at that anx- 
ious period, a consultation of the officers and others 
was had, when it seemed no way could be devised 
to make such preparation as was n . His 
excellency Jonathan Trumbull, the elder, who was 
then Governor of the State of Connecticut, on 
whose judgment and aid the General placed the 

test reliance, remarked, ‘We must consult 
Brother Jonathan on the subject? The General 
did so, and the Governor was successful in sup- 
plying many ofthe wants ofthearmy. When dif- 
ficulties after arose, and the army was spread gver 
the country, it became a byword, ‘ We must con- 
sult Brother Jonathan? The term Yankee is still 
applied to a portion, but Brother Jonathan has 
now become a designation of the whole country, as 
John Bull has for England.” 


Natrve Loapstone has been discovered on Mid- 
dle - Lake Superior. The Cleveland Her- 
ald is informed that the entire trap region of Lake 
Superior is magnetic to such a d that a com- 
mon needle is in most parts entirely useless.. The 
trap rock itself, composing vast of moun- 
tains, and the igneous rocks in connexion with the 
trap, is an magnet. Boulders of that 
rock, scattered through the adjacent level regions, | 
attract and repel the needle, at short distances, in 
the same manner as iron ore, 
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to notify us in such cases, that they may be imme- 
diately corrected. 

3To several of our friends, we send more than 
one copy. In such cases we expect they will use 
them so as to obtain additional subscribers. 

tyr A few names have been sent in, by those 
not knowing our terms, withort advance payment. 
We shall send the paper to those, with full confi- 
cence that they will immediately remit us the pay 

or it. 

27 Agents will notice that we keep an account 
With each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, in 
all cases, forward the money with the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 


PORE VETS 
x Who can tell us where we can find an as- 
sortment of the Gold Pens manufactured by Benr- 
pict & Co., Syracuse, New York? We have tried 
a variety of Gold Pens, but have never found any 
equal to Benedict’s. N. 





Tue Svunscrizers To THE ocp Weexty Her- 
aLpD.—We commence sending bills this week to 
the subscribers in arrears to the old ‘Cincinnati 
Weekly Herald. It is expected that they will 
forthwith remit what they owe, and also payment 
in advance onthe Eva. 

We acknowledge in this paper, in our usual 
manner, receipts of moneys paid since the last ac- 
knowledgment, in No. 533. Owing to the confu- 
sion attendant on our removal, several payments 
however, were received and credited on our books, 
without being acknowledged. 

G. BAILEY. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEKLY HERALD AND PHILAN- 
THROPIST, 

M. B. Adams, 576; R. Holmes, 546; Dr. Davidson, 593; 
Rey. D. B. Barker, 541—it was received and credited; James 
Scott, 586; E. G. Dyer, 584; A. J. Cole, 522; A. A.’ Smith, 
551; 'S. W. Streeter, 572; L. Frink, 528; J.'V. Smith, 533; 
A. Jessup, 539; P. B. Sarchet, (R. Kirkwood, 540; R. T. Al- 
lison, 585; Wm. M. Allison, 549;) S. A. Morton, 546; S. B. 
Kline, 535; M. Jamieson, 567; Ben. Gass, 653; Robert Mar- 
shall, 582; C. McEIny, 569; §. B. Strain, 599: R. Winegar, 
576; Jas. Strain, 578; Sam’l Ross, 576; J. C. Strain, 572; 
Thos. Jones, 572; Geo. Wiltse, 584; Rev. T. Storo, 546; Pe- 
ter Thuma, 533; W. W. Bealls, 594; Thos. Warmix, 562; 
Samuel Colver, 597; B. Taylor, 577; F. B. Hubbard, 596 ; 
E. Wolcott, 598; Chas. Ashton, 544; Alex. Sweeney, 586; G. 
W. Richards, 581; J.C. MeCoy, 579; Chas. S. Scott, 548; 
Nathan Brown, (S. Paxton, 567; W. Wilson, 557; W. Paul, 
567; Jas. Glenn, 541; Geo. Brown, 557; John Craig, 534; J. 
McCready, 585 ;) G. W. Ells, (O. Nichols, 572; Wm. Mead, 
580; W. S. Wright, 580; J. T. Hunter, 834; King & Tay- 
lor, 598 ;) J. Heaton, (Dr. B. Stanton, 590;) R. McMurdy, 
572; Dr. S. Hastings, 572; E. Byram, jr., 572; E. Cranston, 
590; G. Wells, 3. Wesley Heywood, 555; John Taylor, 
441; J. H. Cope, (J. D. Vail, 533;) M. O. Jones, 567; Dr. J. 
W. Stone, 585 ; John Miller, 538; J. S. West, 533; B. Knox, 
591; P. Knowlton,570; John Lane, 567; A.«F. na, (S. 
Paul, 572; A. F. Moore, 5355) L. Hoyt, (D. H. Nelson, 581 ; 
Wm. Utters, 598;) James Mann, 542; T. Burn, 572; John 
Hogsett, 568; H. P. Sloan, 585; Samuel Bayles, 586; W. B. 
Omis, 585 ; A. Mendenhall, 585; W. Cunningham, 552; T. 
Townsend, 546; W. Ireland, 587; S. Gillett, 541; Lucinda 
Gallagher, 446; J. Mithank, 572; E. Ashome 585 ; Rufus 


Colton, 543; E. Hitchens, Charles Hall, 520; P. Schoonover, 
572; Thos. Bush, 572; Rev. H. S. Fullerton, 599; Houston 


& Amen, 576; Isaac Barker, 572; M. G. Tuckerman, (Cyrus 
Braley, 543;) Joab Comstock, 572; J. J. Malvin, 546; James 


Raley, 535; C. A. Hoyt, 559; Geo. L. Crookham, 610; An- 
drew Wallerson 572; E. Brown 4 : 


606; N. Estep, 533; Jos. 
Eaton, 586; S. Clear, 546; Geo. Morris, 567; E. B. Srodier, 
664; James Ramsay—all right; accounts correct; do what 
you can. 





PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA, 
AN ANTI-SLAVERY NEWSPAPER, 
TO BE PUBLISHED AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Cause of Human Freedom calls for the establishment, 
at the seat of the National Government, of a Newspaper de- 
voted to the support of its claims. 

Circumstances and the present state of public sentiment are 
peculiarly propitious to such an undertaking, 

The publication of an Anti-Slavery paper, entitled “Tu 
Nationa Era,’ will be accordingly commenced in the City 
or WAsHINGTON, District of Columbia, on the First Thurs- 
day in January, Bighteen Hundred and Forty-Seven. 

It will be edited by G. Baizey, Jun., assisted by A. A 
PHELps and J. G. WHITTIER, corresponding editors. ; 

While due attention will be paid to Current Events, Con- 
gressional Proceedings, General Politics and Literature, the 
great aim of the paper will be a complete discussion of the 
Question of Slavery, and an exhibition of the Duties of the 
Citizen in relation to it; especially will it explain and advo- 
cate the leading Principles and Measures of the Liberty Party, 
secking to do this, not in the spirit of Party, but in the love 
of Truth—not for the triumph of Party, but for. the estab- 
lishment of Truth. 

The Journal will be printed*weekly, on a mammoth sheet, 
of the finest quality, in handsome type, at the rate of iwo 
dollars a year, in advance. 

All necessary arrangements have been made for giving sta- 
bility to this important enterprise, and it is hoped that it may 
command the warm sympathy and prompt support of the 
friends of Liberty throughout the country. It is published at 
great expense, and, in order to sustain it, the friends of the 
enterprise are requested to exert themselves to the utmost in 
procuring subscribers. 

Subscriptions and all communications relating to the busi- 
ness of the paper should be addressed to 

L. P. NOBLE, Publisher, 
Washington City. 


MPROVED LARD OIL.—Improved No. 1 Lard Oil, war- 
ranted to burn equal to sperm. It being manufactured 
without acids, and the gum extracted, lamps are neither crust- 
ed nor machinery corroded in using it. It been well tested 
on the Ohio, the Lakes,and some of the Atlantic cities. Orders 
received from all parts of the United States and the British 
Provinces, and e ted in any quantity, in strong barrels and 


half barrels. For sale b: 
ERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 











THOMAS E 
Jan. 7. No. 33 Water street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


YPE AND PRINTERS’ MATERIALS.—The subscri- 
ber has taken the Type Lasag Mager A occupied by 
Messrs. Cockcroft & Overend, No. 68 Ann street, in the city 
of New York, and will attend to all orders he may receive with 
punctuality and despatch. All the type manufactured by the 
subscriber will be hand cast, and of good metal and finish ; 
and he will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Materials of the best 
quality, at the usual prices. ® 
Mr. J. A. T. Overend (late of the firm of Cockcroft & Over- 
end) has been employed to superintend the manufacturing de- 
Pid type will be reselved ? t on the usual terms 
t received in ent on the u 5 
Jan. ? A yr ROBERT TAYLOR. 


IGELOW & PEUGH, General x for the recovery of 
Claims before Cong and the itive Departments ; 
also, for procuring Patents for new inventions. 
ee corner of E and Seventh streets, Washington, D. C. 
an. 7. 


OREIGN PERIODICALS.— 
REPUBLICATION 
THE LONDON 














oP 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 
The above Periodicals are re 
ately on their arrival by the 
clear type, on fine white 
criginale---Bashwded’s 
vue wines fame "of these splendid Periodicals renders 
it needless to say much in their praise. As literary organs, 
they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now 
published, while the political complexion of each is marked 
by adignity, one, and forbearance, not in works 
of a party character. 
brace the views of the three great in Eng- 
RR A Lt ot 
” ‘0 e in Ww ig, 
cod the rrectminster” Radical. ‘The “North British” is 
of a more religious cast, be supervisi 
of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, urgh, and Sir David Brew- 
ster, and ee more-particularly the Free Church | 


movement in 
The of the Reprints are less than one-third of those 
of the foreign copies, and, while they are equally wae view 


they afford all that advantage to the American over 
lish reader. 
TERMS, 


PAYMENT TO BE MADE IN ADVANCE, 


inted in New York, immedi- 
ritish steamers, in a beautiful 
r,and are faithful copies of the 
faazine being an exact fac-simile 


For any one of the four Reviews $3.00 per annum. 
For any two of the Reviews,” 5.00 do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 700 do 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00. do. 
For Blackwood’s ry my 3.00 do 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 10.00 do 
of pd oh worka will be sent to 
Four copies of all or any of the above f 
one pres 24 on payment of the regular subscription for three, 
the fourth-copy being gratis. 
O¢F~ Remittances and must be made in all 
cases without expense to the publishers. The former may al- 


former rates, 
making a very important saving in the expense to mail sub- 
ieee the large Cities and Towns on the princi- 


‘ in the Fad States, these 
pal railroad and stetcered FREE OF POSTAGE. 
LEONARD SCOTT 


8@CO., Publishers, 
Jan, 7—6m ' 112 Fulton street, New York. 
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. Sent so great an inducement to perjury that ‘nc 


she left the stand evidently much delighted.” 


, Was not admissible. 


_ being to so stro 


- confers certain legal rights. 


-icle says: 


George say, ag know Talbott and Maria gone 
es. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. | ..“ Who was the man? Was he Talbott? 


“T say to George, | think it was Talbott, but 
when he no speak to me, I don’t know whether he 
AN INTERESTING CASE AND AN IMPORTANT 
DECISION. ; 


was Talbott or not. Bein airly in the mornen, not 
fairly light, I could not tell whether it was a black 

The Loudoun (Va.) Chronicle of December 25th 
contains a well-written report of the case of the 


man ora yellow man. Dat’s all 1 know about it. 
“The witness was discharged.” 

Commonwealth of Virginia versus Talbott, tried at 

the last term of the county court. 


The case was submitted to the court without fur- 
Talbott was charged with the offence of carry- 


ther argument; and the court, after a short con- 
sultation, discharged the prisoner, “ which appeared,” 
ing away his wife, Maria, the slave of Mrs. Rus- 
sell, of Leesburg. The report is, that being ob- 


says the Loudoun Chronicle, ‘to give general sat- 
liged by the laws of Virginia to leave the State 


isfaction.” 
after his liberation, he wished to purchase his wife, 
but could not pay. He went to Ohio, returned 
after a few months, and made another effort at pur- 
chase. Disappointed, he left the State; and his 
wife disappeared about the same time. Both were 
some time after arrested in this city, confined in 
jail, whence the woman was taken home by her 
mistress, and her husband, on demand of the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, carried to Leesburg for trial. 
John Janney, R. P. Swann, and J. S. Carper. 
Esqrs., appeared for his defence. 

The prosecuting attorney opened the case by 
reading the laws applicable to the offence of ab- 
ducting slaves, and insisted upon their enforce- 
ment, for the security of “slave property.” 

Mr. Swann, counsel for the defendant, after re- 
ferring to the irritability of the public mind, re- 
minded the court of the necessity of being free from 
the influence of prejudice in the administration of 
laws, “‘in themselves,” he, remarked, “abhorrent 
to the best feelings of our nature.” 

“This man has been united in holy wedlock to 
a woman for whom he has evinced the strongest 
feelings of attachment. Although his skin wears 
a different hue from ours, we cannot doubt that the 
feelings of his heart are the same. Their vows 
have been registered in the chancery of Heaven ; 
and shall we attempt to set the laws of man above 
the Divine law, by separating those whom God hath 
joined? ‘The Ethiopian may not change his skin, 
nor the leopard his spots? but if it were possible 
for the prisoner at the bar to step forth in the com- 
plexion and lineaments of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
there is not a man on that bench, nor in this as- 
sembly, who would not applaud the deed for which 
dhe now stands arraigned as a felen. In stating 
these views, I would not be understood to de- 
sire the court to depart from the duty which de- 
volves upon them as judges in this case ; but as the 
prosecuting attorney has made a claim at your 
hands for justice towards the Commonwealth, we 
also have a claim for justice, not toward a soulless 
body like the Commonwealth, but toward that 
poor creature who has a heart beating within his 
body, and a soul that is capable of the tenderest 
emotions. 

“This is a grave-and important case—a case 
which interests the whole human family. It must 
be within the recollection of some now present, that 
the State of South Carolina was arraigned at the 
bar of public opinion for condemning a free man 
to be hung for attempting to carry off a slave wo- 
man to whom he was betrothed. The conduct of 
the judge in that case, and the character of the 
law, were denounced by Lord Brougham, in the 
British Parliament, and the proud State of South 
Carolina had to employ in her defence the talents of 
her ablest sons.” 

The prosecuting attorney moved for a postpone- 
ment of the case till the next court, with a view of 
securing witnesses from Washington; but Mr. 
Janney, one of the counsel for the defence, protest- 
ed against it. 


“Here is a man (said he) whose trial has already 
been delayed since last court on the same plea. 
We were then promised that efforts would be made 
to have all the evidence ready at this term; and 
now what do we hear? <A proposition for further 
delay, in order that a poney-purse may be raised 
to procure the attendance of witnesses. Yes, in 
order to take the purse, and say to those witnesses, 
here is gold to pay for your services. Would the 
court receiye the evidence of witnesses who could 
be suborned to appear against the prisoner by such 
means ?” 

The court rejected the motion, and also another 
motion for postponement made by the prosecuting 
attorney, on the ground of the absence of two wit- 
nesses. 

The first witness called was Maria, the wife of 
the defendant. In reply to questions by Mr. Jan- 
ney, she stated that she was married to the prison- 
er three years ago, in her mistress’s house, with 
her consent. by the Rev. Mr. ——. 

The prosecuting attorney then asked her who 
gave her the paper (purporting to be a certificate of 
freedom) she held in her hand ? 

What follows we quote from the Loudoun Chron- 
icle: 

“This was immediately objected to by the pris- 
oner’s counsel, and J. S. Carper, Esq., addressed 
the court in an able argument in opposition to her 
testimony being received. He stated that it was a 
point well settled in law, that the testimony of hus- 
band and wife cannot be taken either for or against 
each other, because the law regards them as so iden- 
tified in feeling and interest that their evidence can- 
not be relied upon. In this case, he thought, the 
objections to receiving her testimony were unusu- 
ally strong. She not only stands related to the 
prisoner at the bar as his wife, but she is a slave, 
under the power and control of her mistress. Sup- 
pose that mistress should say to her, If you do not 
give evidence to convict your husband, I will sell 
you to the traders, and you will be carried to the 
Southern States. Ido not say that the mistress 
would use such a threat, but we know it is in her 
power, and we know, too, how great is the dread 
these people have of being sold to the Southern 
traders. Taking these considerations into view, | 
trust the court will not allow her evidence to be 
taken. 

“The prosecuting attorney objected to these 
views, and insisted that Maria was a good and 
competent witness against the prisoner. He said 
that it was a matter of every day’s practice to ad- 
mit the evidence of negro women slaves against 
those they termed their husbands. 

“Mr. Janney denied that it was, and said that, 
in the whole course of his practice, he had never 
known an instance. 

“My. Harrison said the witness could not be con- 
sidered the lawful wife of the prisoner, because she 
was a slave, and the law regards slaves not as per- 
sons, but as property. It would, he said, be mani- 
festly absurd to recognise a relation of this kind 
which interferes with the legal rights of the mas- 
ter, and sets at naught all the provisions which are 
made for the security of his property. He took 
the position that there is no lawful marriage for 
slaves, and that they can make no contract that 
their owners may not annul, and referred to & 
case in S. Cowan, 397. 

“is argument on this last point was ably an- 
swered by Mr. Janney, who took the ground that 
Maria was the lawful wife of the prisoner, married 
with the consent of her mistress, at her mistress’: 
house, and with the implied consent of the prison- 
er’s master—united in the bands of matrimony by 
a minister of the gospel; and he would repeat what 
had been said by his colleague in the opening 01 
this ease, that their marriage was registered in the 
chancery of Heaven. The opinion expressed by 
our opponent, that slaves cannot be married accord- 
ing to law, would tend to the general corruption o! 
morals and the most enormous abuses. Can it be 
possible that the whole colored population of Vir- 
ginia are living in a state of concubinage? No; it 
is the intention of the law to promote public mor- 
als, and not to degrade them. It is intended tc 
throw a shield around innocence, and to punish 
only the perpetrators of crime. Maria is the law- 
ful wife of the prisoner ; and it is a point well es- 
tablished, that in a case like this, the testimony o! 
a wife cannot be taken either for or against hef 
husband. The reason is obvious: ‘it would pre- 
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JUDGE ST. GEORGE TUCKER. 


Judge St. George Tucker, Professor of Law in 
the University of William and Mary, towards the 
close of the last century, in the course of his Lec- 
tures on Law and Police, delivered an elaborate 
one on the subject of slavery, in which he boldly 
declared sentiments now silently entertained by a 
majority, we presume, of the citizens of Virginia. 
It was printed in the year 1796, and inscribed by 
the author to the General Assembly. In urging 
his plan of general emancipation, he exclaimed: 
“What must we think of the situation of our 
country, when, instead of three hundred thousand, 
we shall have more than two millions of slaves 
fmong us? This must happen within a century, 
if we do not set about the abolition of slavery.” 

Only half a century has passed, and his predic- 
tion is more than fulfilled. 

The following extract from this Lecture con- 
tains sentiments highly creditable to “Old Vir- 
ginia :” 

Whatever inclination the first inhabitants of 
Virginia might have to encourage slavery, a dis- 
position to check its progress and increase man- 
ifested itself in the Legislature even before the 
close of the last century. So long ago as the year 
1669, we find the title of an act laying an imposi- 
tion upon servants and slaves imported into this 
country, which was either continued, revised, or 
increased, by a variety of temporary acts, passed 
between that period and the Revolution in 1776. 
One of these acts, passed in 1723, by a marginal 
note, appears to have been repealed by proclama- 
tion, October 24,1724. In 1732,a duty of five 
per cent. was laid on slaves imported, to be paid 
by the buyers—a measure calculated to render it 
as little obnoxious as possible to the English mer- 
chants trading to Africa, and not improbably sug- 
gested by them to the Privy Council in England. 
The preamble to this act is in these remarkable 
words: “We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, &c., taking into our serious con- 
sideration the exigencies of your Government 
here, and that the duty laid upon liquors will not 
be sufficient to defray the necessary expenses 
thereof, do humbly represent to your Majesty that 
no other duty can be laid upon our import or ex- 
port, without oppressing your subjects, than a 
duty upon slaves imported, to be paid by the buy- 
ers, agreeably to your Majesty’s instructions to your 
Lieutenant Governor.” This act was only for the 
short. period of four years, but seems to have been 
continued from time to time, till the year 1751, 
when the duty expired, but was revived the next 
year. In the year 1740, an additional duty of five 
per cent. was imposed for four years, for the pur- 
pose of an expedition against the Spaniards, Xc., 
to be likewise paid by the buyers; and in 1742, 
the whole duty was continued till July 1, 1747. 
The act of 1752, by which these duties were re- 
vived and continued, (as well as several former 
acts,) takes notice that the duty had been found 
no ways burdensome to the traders in slaves. In 
1754, an additional duty of five per cent. was 1m- 
posed for the term of three years, by an act for 
encouraging and protecting the settlers on the 
Mississippi ; this duty, like all the former, wasto be 
paid by the buyers. In 1759, a duty of :wenty per 
cent. wasimposed upon all slaves imported into Vir- 
ginia, from Maryland, North Carolina, or other 
places in America, to continue for seven years. In 
1769, the same duty was further continued. In the 
same session the duty of five per cent. was continued 
for three years, and an additional duty of ten per 
cent., to be likewise paid by the buyers, was imposed 
for seven yeays; and a further duty of five per cent. 
was, by a separate act of the same session, impos- 
ed for the better support of the contingent charges 
of Government, to be paid by the buyers. In 
1772, all these duties were further continued for 
the term of five years from the expiration of the 
acts then in force. The Assembly at the same 
time petitioned the Throne* to remove all those re- 
straints which inhibited his Majesty’s Governors as- 
senting to such dams as might check so very perni- 
cious a commerce as that of slavery. 

In the course of this inquiry it is easy to trace 
the desire of the Legislature to put a stop to the 
further importation of slaves; and had not this 
desire been uniformly opposed on the part of the 
Crown, it is highly probable that event would 
have taken effect at a much earlier period than it 
did. A duty of five per cent., to be paid by the 
buyers, at first with difficulty obtained the royal 
assent. Requisitions from the Crown for aids, on 
particular occasions, afforded a pretext. from time 
to time, for increasing the duty from five to ten, 
and finally to twenty per cent., with which the 
buyer was uniformly made chargeable. The wishes 
of the people of this colony were not sufficient to 
counterbalance the interest of the English nter- 
chants trading to Africa, and it is probable that. 
however disposed to put a stop to so infamous a 
traffic by law, we should never have been able to 
effect it, so long as we might have continued de- 
pendent on the British Government—an object 
sufficient of itself to justify a revolution. ‘That 
the Legislature of Virginia were sincerely disposed 
to put a stop to it cannot be doubted; for even 
during the tumult and confusion of the Revolution, 
we have seen that they availed themselves of the 
earliest opportunity to crush forever so pernicious 
and infamous a commerce, by an act passed in Oc- 
tober, 1778, the penalties of which, though appa- 
rently lessened by the act of 1792, are still equal 
to the value of the slave—being two hundred dol- 
lars upon the importer, and one hundred dollars 
upon every person buying or selling an imported 
slave. 

A system uniformly persisted in for nearly a 
whole century, and finally carried into effect so 
soon as the Legislature was unrestrained by “ the 
inhuman exercise of the royal negative,” evinces 
the sincerity of that disposition, which the Legis- 
lature had shown during so long a period, to put 
a check to the growing evil. From the time that 
the duty was raised above five per cent., it is prob- 
able that the importation of slaves into this colony 
decreased. The demand for them in the more 
Southern colonies probably contributed also to 
lessen the numbers imported into this. For some 
years immediately preceding the Revolution, the 
importation of slaves into Virginia might almost 
be considered as at an end; and probably would 
have been entirely so, if the ingenuity of the mer- 
chant had not found out the means of evading the 
heavy duty by pretended sales, at which the slaves 
were bought in by some friend at a quarter of 
their real value, 

Tedious and unentertaining as this detail may 
appear to all others, a citizen of Virginia will feel 
some satisfaction at reading so clear a vindication 
of his country from the opprobrium but too lav- 
ishly bestowed upon her, of fostering slavery in 
her bosom, whilst she boasts a sacred regard to the 
liberty of her citizens, and of mankind in general. 





* The following extract from a petition to the Throne, pre- 
sented from the House of Burgesses of Virginia, April 1, 1772, 
will show the sense of the people of Virginia on the subject of 
slavery at that period : 

“The many instances of your Majesty’s benevolent inten- 
tions, and most reece disposition to promote the prosperity 
and happiness of your subjects in the colonies, encourages us 
to look up to the Throne, and implore your Majesty’s paternal 
assistance in averting a calamity of a most alarming nature. 

“ The importation of slaves into the colonies from the coast 
of Africa hath long been considered as a trade of great inhn- 
manity, and under po ot saa encouragement, we have too 
much reason to fear, wii ger the very exist of your 
Maje caty’s Seelam SS Majest 

e are sensible that some of your Majesty’s subjects of 
Great Britain may reap emoluments from this sort pee oe 
but when we consider that it — retards the settlement 
of the colonies with more useful inhabitants, and may in time 
have the most destructive influence, we presume to hope that 
the interest of a few will be disregarded, when placed in com- 
petition with the security and happiness of such numbers of 
your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects. 

“ Deeply impressed with these sentiments, we most humbly 
beseech your ity to remove all those restraints on your 
Majesty’s Governcrs of this colony, which inhibit their ussent- 
ing to such laws as might check so very pernicious a coim- 
merce.”—Journals of the House of Burgesses, page 131. 

This petition produced no effect, as appears from the first 
clause of our CONSTITUTION, where, among other acta of mis- 
rule, “the inhuman use of the ro negative,” in refusing us 
permission to exclude slaves from among us by law, is enume- 
rated among the reasons for separating from Great Britain. 





court would be justifiable in subjecting a humar 
a temptation. 
“The court decided to reject the witness, and 


While, we rejoice at the humanity of such a de- 
Cision, we cannot see how it comports exactly with 
the slave-relation. It certainly assumes that the 
marriage relation between slaves is a Jegal one, and 





Another witness being about to relate what Ma- 


via had said, the court decided tint such evidence | 2 The following, from the Alerandria (Va.) 


Gazette, we found a few weeks since in the col- 
umns of the National Intelligencer. The extracts 
from the Richmond (Va) Whig, so highly com- 
mended, are worthy of attention. Nevertheless, 
they contain a singular contradiction, to which 
the editor is driven by an anxiety, while giving 
utteraace to anti-slavery sentiments, to escape the 
odium apt to follow such an act. The Whig de- 
nounces slavery as “a curse to the land”—says 
that it “enervates and effeminates the youth of 
the republic”—that it makes labor dishonora- 


A part of the evidence was amusing. The Chron- 


“The next witness called was a jet-black negro, 


hs spared in some trepidation at the prospect 


“Question by the prosecuting attorney. Will 
you tell us what you know about this case ? 
Yes, massa. As George Jones and me was 


en de road one mornen—it was airly, 
See. daylight—-we was gwyen out to fsa 


away? I say, ble—“j mechani 

to uitnsl fr tho prisoner. Stop: we don’t vant | bandiceat arta” mspaveriste the free com: 

Jones. What did you pak tei nity—and expels from the States, “to a greater or 
“Tseeamandat mornen, and I say toGeorge—— | less degree, artisans and mechanics, a sound, patri- 
con? have nothing to do with what you said to otic, and enlightened class of men” And yet, in 

aa Tell us what you saw the beginning of the first extract, it announces 


ell, thassa, if you don’t let me 
George sy, Feant tell nothen. tne vali sr that it regards slavery asa curse, “not because 
ok to hae 3s We Was gwyen long de road. 1 | slavery is not perfectly reconcilable to republican lib- 
Speak to him, and he no speak to me. ~ | erty, which, as Sparta showed, it promotes instead of 





* 


diminishes.” In cursing a land and cursing a peo- 
ple, then, slavery promotes re n liberty! 
We forbear extended comment; so much pleased 
are we to see any free expression of opinion in 
Southern papers on the subject of slavery —Ed. 


Era. 
THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 
FROM THE ALEXANDRIA GAZETTE. ; 

We have long seen that this subject was again 
to come up in Virginia for discussion, and that, if 
the Northern fanatics would keep their hands off, 
and let the matter alone, we should probably in 
our day see some important move in the Old Do- 
minion in relation to the negro population. The 
Richmond Whig, with a manliness which we ad- 
mire, even if we do not adopt all its feelings, or 
jump toall its conclusions, and even if we should 
recommend a far greater degree of caution than it 
seems to think necessary in even approaching the 
question, does not appear willing to wait to an- 
other time for debate, but takes up the subject at 
onee. The Whig publishes a communication, 
and, after stating that its opinion is that slavery 
is a curse to the land which is cultivated by it, thus 
continues : 


“ But not for the fanatical reasons assigned by the North- 
ern abolitionists; not because there was any scriptural or 
moral sin in slavery itself; not because slavery is not per- 
fectly reconcilable with republican liberty, which, as Sparta 
showed, it promotes instead of diminishes; for no sickly sen- 
timental feeling for the slave himself, who is in the average 
of life better off, better cared for, liable to fewer afflictions, 
than his master, who, in Virginia at least, ought to be called 
the slave, and the slave the master; BUT, becanse no commu- 
nity can greatly flourish and prosper where its youth are 
brougit up in idleness, and to regard manual labor and the 
mechanic trades as dish able, t slave§ are employed 
to do the manual labor of the community. This is the great 
and clinging curse of slavery! It enervates and effeminates 
the youth of the republic; it causes them to rely at every 
turn, even to the bringing of a pitcher of water from the well, 
or brushing their shoes, upon a negro, instead of upon them- 
selves! ‘They grow up worthless in energy, and helpless ; and 
when their patrimony is squandered, as it is almost sure to 
be, from the habits of idleness and extravagance engendered 
by the existence of slavery, they become drones here, or emi- 
grate to the West to seek the fortune they rarely or never 
find, and never deserve to find. What, again, can be a greater 
jet and hinderance to the vigor of a community than the im- 
pairing the value of the mechanic and handicraft arts to the 
citizen, by the employment of slave labor in them?! Its effect 
infallibly is to expel from its bosom, to a greater or less de- 
gree, artisans and mechanics, a sound, patriotic, and enlight- 
ened class of men, whose multiplication and prosperity ought 
to be studied by every wise lawgiver.”’ 

The Whig concludes its nervous article, which 
will doubtless attract great attention, with the 
following remarks: 


“For these sentiments we expect the denunciation of those 
who vindicate slavery upon South Carolina principles. Let 
itcome. We despise it now as we did in 1831, when we pro- 
claimed them, and when they were backed by people and Le- 
gislature. They were the sentiments of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and all the great and good of that age. They 
are the only sentiments which, put into execution, can render 
Virginia the first and greatest commonwealth on this conti- 
nent. Without this, she may make violent efforts to restore 
herself, but she will continue to sink, sink, sink, in the scale 
of nations. Not for the slave, but for our own race, the 
WHITES, do we wish to see them practically carried into exe- 
cution. Pay the owner, however, or let slavery remain. Re- 
quire the emancipated to leave the State, or let the blacks 
continue as slaves, rather than as free negroes, collectively the 
most worthless and least available of all classes. Above all, 
let the execrable tribe of Northern abolitionists keep hands 
off, and not presume to interfere in what does not concern 
them. We would not take even good itself at their dictation. 
Their interference in 1832 ruined every thing, as from the 
first they have proved a blight to all they touched.” 








REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 


The report of the Postmaster General is a busi- 
ness-like document. That functionary seems to 
be loosing his hostility to cheap postage. We give 
such an abstract as embraces all the material por- 
tions of it : 

Annual average incgne from July 1, 





1836, to June 30, 1845 F - $4,364,624.65 
Income for the year ending June 30, 

MMs, 6) aw ce 66) = eneieegs 

Decrease - - - - $877,425.30 


Compared with that of the preceding 

year, the loss is - - - - $802,624.45 
The decrease in the income arises 

chiefly from loss in letter postage, 
- whichis - - - - - $778,533.64 

The report assigns several causes beside the 
reduction of postage for this deficiency in the révy- 
enue: 

1. The secret carriage of letters by the expres- 
ses which continue to run between the principal 
cities. 

2, Advantage being taken of that provision of 
the law which limits the weight of a single letter 
to half an ounce, to cover the correspondence of 
third persons, and evgn packages of letters addres- 
sed to different individuals, and directed to a third 
person for distribution. 

The Postmaster believes that this is a very com- 
mon practice. 

3. Advantage being taken of that provision of 
the law which allows letters in relation to the car- 
go to be carried over mail routes free of postage, 
to cover correspondence in relation to other mat- 
ers. 

4. Transient newspapers, advertisements, print- 
ed or lithographed circulars, in great numbers, are 
addressed to postmasters and others not ordering 
them, which are not called for. 

To remedy these evils, he recommends— 

That the law be so amended as to make the single 
letters weigh one-quarter instead of half an ounce, 
except in the case of a letter weighing half an 
ounce, and written upon a single sheet of paper. 

That the same power be given to the Post Office 
Department to prevent a violation of its revenue 
laws as is now given to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury against smuggling. . 

That all letters relating to cargo, passing over 
mail routes, be free, when unsealed, and subject to 
inspection where fraud is suspected. 

He also recommends additional postage on news- 
papers, and extra postage on transient papers; and 
also the adoption of the policy of pre-payment. 

These measures, the reductions which have been 
made in contracts, and which will-be made in other 
contracts, with a proper economy in all other 
branches of the service, will, he believes, relieve 
the Treasury from any furthe* demand upon it for 
and after July 1, 1848. 

Annual average expenditure from 

July 1, 1836, to June 30, 1845 - $4,499,593.58 

Expenditure for the year ending 


oe 





June 30,1846 - - + ~~ 4,084,297.22 
Reduction - ~ - - $415,296.36 
Whole expenditure for the year - 4,084,297.22 


Whole income for the year - - 3,487,199.38 








Deficiency - - - - $597,097.87 
Number of contractors - - - - 3,53 
Number of post routes - - - - 4,285 

Miles. 
Aggregate length - - - - 149,679 
Total transportation - - - 37,398,414 
Excess over the preceding year in 
length of route - - - - 5,739 
Excess in total transportation - 1,764,145 
Diminished expense — - - - $202,912 


In the relettings of the mails in the Northwest- 
ern and Southwestern States and Territories, a 


reduction has been effected of $323,901 per an- 
num. 


Nearly one-third of the post offices have been 
voluntarily vacated since the passage of the new 
post-office law, owing to the increased Jabor and di- 
minished compensation. 


The report closes with the following remarks on 
telegraphic communication : 


The telegraph between this city and Baltimore 
has been kept regularly in operation until the Ist 
of December. A statement of the income and ex- 
PFnditures from the time it was placed under the 
control of the Department is herewith submitted. 

Under the authority given at the last session of 
gas Be arrangement has been made with 
Messrs. Vail and Rogers, the principal officers 
having charge of it, by which the line will be kept 
up until the 4th of March next, for its prafits, and 
withont further calls upon the Treasury. 

In my last gnnual communication, I brought to 
your notice this extraordinary invention of Pro- 
fessor Morse for the transmission of intelligence— 
its importance in all commercial transactions, to 
those having control of it, and to the Government 
itself, particularly in a period of war. T then ex- 
P the opinion that an instrument so power- 
ful for good or for evil could not, with safety to 
the citizen, be permitted to remain in the hands of 
individuals uncontrolled by law. Another year’s 
experience gives additional weight to the opinions 
then expressed. ‘ 
Telegraphic lines have been established from 
New York to Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington city, and others are in con- 
templation from this city south, and from Buffalo, 
west ; and will be extended to the principal cities 
of the Union in a few years. It now enables those 
controlling it to transmit intelligence instantane- 
ously between the different cities where it has been 
established, and to the important commercial points 
in the South and West, several days in advance of 
the mails. The evils which the community 





suffer, or the benefits which individuals thy 4 
rive, from the possession of such an instrument, 


under the control of private associations, or incor- 
porated companies, not controlled by law, cannot 
be overestimated. 

I may further add, that the Department created 
under the Constitution, and designed to exercise 
exclusive power for the transmission of intelligence, 
must necessarily be superseded in much of its most 
important business in a few years, if the pt gs 9 
be permitted to remain under the control of indi- 
viduals. It is the settled conviction of the under- 
signed that the public interest, as well as the safety 
of the citizen, requires that the Government should 
get the exclusive control of it by purchase, or that 
its use should be subjected to the restraints of law. 
Entertaining these opinions, I addressed a letter 
to the president of the association owning the pat- 
ent right, to ascertain, as far as practicable, the 
probable cost, if Congress should be inclined to 
purchase. A copy of the reply is herewith com- 
municated. : 3 

The association is willing to dispose of the right 
to the Government, but is sawing to enter into 
any negotiation upon the subject without authority 
first given by Congress. I also caused inquiries to 
be made, from the best sources of information, as to 
the cost of.construction, the expense of keeping up 
the lines, the profits, and the capability of such 
lines for the transmission of intelligence. I have 
received replies, giving minute and detailed state- 
ments upon the subjects referred to, which remain 
on the files of the Department for the use of Con- 
gress, should they be deemed necessary. 


a 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Satisfactory though not official information has 
been received of the taking of Monclova, but not 
Chihuahua. Gen. Kearney’s detachment was ex- 
pected to reach the Pacific about November Ist. 
The operations of Col. Fremont and Commodore 
Stockton are referred to with commendation. Au- 
thentic information, but no official report, has been 
received of their operations. 

The military force of the United States has been 
augmented from 7,640 men to 30,000. The duties 
of the War Department have been arduous and 
embarrassing. The Department of ‘Tamaulipas, 
and the right ban of the Rio Grande for several 
hundred miles from its mouth, New Leon, Coa- 
huila, and Chihuahua, have al, in effect, been 
wrested from the enemy; and the Mexican au- 
thority, civil and military, displaced in New Mex- 
ico and the Californias—all in the short space of 
seven months. 

The regular army, under the law of last session, 
when filled up, would amount to 19,998, officers 
and men, but does not exceed 10,300. Our success 
in the field is attributable probably to the large 
number of volunteers called out since the passage 
of the bill increasing the army. It is impossible 
to tell the number of troops which the exigencies 
of the war may require. The volunteers called 
out, who have encountered the enemy, have more 
than justified the expectations formed of this de- 
scription of troops; but it is no disparagement to 
them to say that regular forces would be preferred 
in a war to be prosecuted in a foreizn country. 
Considerations of economy are also decicedly in 
favor of troops engaged to serve during the war. 
The Secretary is most solicitous that this subject 
should receive the attention of Congress, and that 
a body of troops should be raised to take the place 
of these volunteers, who will claim a discharge at 
the end of their term of service. 

The plan suggested by Gen. Macomb, in his re- 
port in 1839, is recommended now in reference to 
regimental field officers. Provision should be 
made for offences committed by our troops and by 
persons connected with thearmy. An increase of 
the regular army isrccommended. The estimated 
appropriations for fortifications for next year 
amount to $495.690. The report then goes on to 
speak of our national defences ; of sappers, miners, 
and topographical engineers, and their present or- 
ganization; of the Ordnance bureau being inade- 
quate; deficiency of the medical staff of the army ; 
history of operations in mineral lands the past 
year; number of pension agencies 44, exclusive of 
navy pensions, and number of pensioners about 
20,000. 

The Sub-Treasury act contemplates the em- 
ployment of officers therein named as pension 
agents, and renders it doubtful whether those 
hitherto employed are not suspended. He recom- 
mends that authority be given to continue the pres- 
ent agents at a reasonable compensation. Three 
thousand four hundred and thirty-four Indians 
have been removed west of the Mississippi river 
since last annual report. New treaties with In- 
dians are referred to, and the solicitude of Gov- 
ernment to promote the welfare of the Indian tribes 
is feelingly expressed. 

es 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


The Mediterranean squadron has not been con- 
tinued during the last year, but it is proposed to 
revive itas soon as circumstances will permit. 
The station at Mahon has been discontinued, at 
the earnest request of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, and measures are in progress for the removal 
of the public stores at that place. The East India 
squadron, consisting of the Columbus 74 and the 
sloop Vincéennes, is supposed to have sailed for Ja- 
pan and Kamschatka in the month of May or June 
last, and to have returned to Macao about this 
time. They will probably commence their home- 
ward cruise, via the North Pacific, in January or 
February next. 

Orders were sent to Commodore Biddie, in Jan- 
uary last, to proceed to the west coast of Mexico, 
and assume the command of the squadron there; 
but no acknowledgment of them has been receiv- 
ed at the Department. 

The Brazil squadron consists of the frigate Co- 
lumbus, Commander Ritchic, and the brig Bain- 
bridge, Lieut. Com’g Remington, under Commo- 
dore Rosseau. The African squadron consists of 
the frigate United States, the sloop Marion, brigs 
Dolphin and Boxer, and store ship Southampton— 
86 guns in all. 

The Pacific squadron now consists of the Savan- 
nah and the Congress frigates; the sloops Ports- 
mouth, Levant, Warren, and Cyane; schooner 
Shark and store ship Erie. The razee Independ- 
ence is on her way out, with Commodore Shu- 
brick, who, on his arrival, will assume command 
of the squadron; and the sloop Preble has sailed 
for the same destination. 

The vessels comprising the navy of Texas seem 
to have been found unworthy of repair, with the 
exception of the Austin, which is at Pensacola ; the 
others -have been ordered to be sold. 

The estimates of the Department are based on 
the employment of ten thousand men, though no 
more than eight thousand five hundred are now in 
service. Authority is asked to build four sea 
steamboats, to be employed in connection with our 
squadrons hbroad. | 

The p&Acticability of the dry dock at New York 
is not doubted, and the work is urged upon the 
favorable attention of Congress. A dock at Pen- 
sacola is also recommended, and other improve- 
ments, to increase the efficiency of the yard at that 
place. The restrictions on the Memphis work, 
adopted at the last session of Congress, it isthought 
may be advantageously removed. 

The exclusive employment of naval officers as 
naval storekeepers abroad is not thought to be 
wise, and a modification of the law on the subject 
is recommended. 

The naval school is spoken of in terms of appro- 
bation, and the same appropriation is asked for it 
as was had last year. A suitable notice is also 
given to the observatory, where valuable opera- 
tions are beginning to attract the attention they 
deserve, 

An addition to the number of assistant surgeons 
is very much desired, and the Department also 

mmends an increase in the rank and file of the 

ine corps and in the number of warrant offi- 
cers. The report concludes with advising that 
authority be given to the President to appoint one 
out of five or gix midshipmen at large, irrespective 
of the place asidinee of the person appointed ; 
provision migfit thus be made for cases of peculiar 
merit which #@@ now excluded. 


——>—_—_ 


F THE SECRETARY OF THE 
—" TREASURY. 


Trrasury Derartment, Dec. 9, 1846. 
In obedience to the act “supplementary to the 
act to establish the Treasury Department,” the 
undersigned respectfully submits the following re- 
rt: 


The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1846, were as follows : 
RECEIPTS AND MEANS. 
From customs “ : - 
From sales of public lands - 
From miscellaneous sources - - 


$26,712,667.89 
- 2,694,452.48 
92,126.71 





Total receipts - - — - 29,499,247.06 
Add balance in ‘I'reasury July 1, 1845 7,658,306.22 





Totalmeans - -. -37,157,553,28 
The expenditures during the same 
fiscal year amounted to the sum of 28,031,114.20 





Leaving a balance in the Treasury 
on the ist July, 1846, of - - $9,126,439.08 


The estimated receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846, are as follows: 
RECEIPTS, VIZ: 

From customs, 1st quarter, by actual 

returns of the collectors -  - $6,153,826.38 
For 2d, 3d, and 4th quarters, as es- 

timated - - -  -  ~21,681,904.62 











Total from customs -  - 27,835,731.00 

From sales of publiclands - - 3,400,000.00 

From miscellaneous sources - - — 100,000.00 
Total receipts, exclusive of Treasury 

notesandloans - - + =~ 81,335,731.00 
From T- notes, under the act 

of 22d July,1846 - = = 5,000,000,00 


From loan, under the same act 
Add balance in the Treasury July 1, 
1846 -  - .- = + = 9,126,439,08 


—————_ 


Total means, as estimated $50,462.170.08 


EXPENDITURES, VIZ : 

The actual expenditures for the 1st 

quarter, ending September 30, 

1846, amounted to .- *- _ $14,088,661.27 
The estimated expenditures for the 

public service during the other 

three quarters, from October 1, 

1846, to 30th June, 1847, are as 

follows, viz: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 

miscellaneous purposes - - 5,310,022.61 
Army proper, including volunteers - 19,579,437.83 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming mi- 

litia, &e.  - 
Indian department- - - = - 
Pensions - - - - - 
Interest on the public debt and Trea- 

sury notes - - . . - 
Redemption of the residue of the loan 

of 1541 + - - a o 
Treasury notes which are yet out- 

standing, and payable when pre- 

sented oe! ie hee) se |, 08 AER Og 
- 9,278,77141 


2,371,763.38 
1,643,772.18 
1,498.61 2,62 
1,036,986,82 


3,000.00 


Naval establishment - - 








Total expenditures - *$55,241,212.09 





Excess of expenditures over means, 
Ist July, 1847 - - - - $4,779,042.01 








The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures, 
for the fiscal year commencing on the ist July, 
1847, and ending 30th June, 1848, are as follows, 
viz: 

From custgys, for the four quarters $28,000,000.00 
From sal public lands” - - 3,900,000.00 
From miscellaneoussources - - 100,000.00 





- 32,000,000.00 
- 4,779,012.01 
Total means for the service of the 

fiscal year ending June 30, 1848 $27,220,957.99 

EXPENDITURES. 

The expenditures during the same period, as es- 
timated by the stp Departments of State, Trea- 
sury, War, Navy, and Postmaster General, were 
as follows, viz : 

The balances of the former appro- 
priations which will be required 
to be expended this year - - 

Permanent and indefinite appropri- 


Total revenue’ - - 
Deduct deficit on 1st July, 1847 





$724,284.31 


ations - - - - - 3,340,144.72 
Specific appropriations asked for this 
year - - - - - ~ 41,717,355,48 





Total estimated expenditure $45,781,784.51 








_ This sum is composed of the following particu- 

rs : 

Civil list, foreign intercourse, and 
muscellaneous = - - - - $6,044,399.80 

Army proper - - - - 6,270,213.25 

Volunters - - - -  -17,932,331.00 

Fortifications, ordnance, arming mi- 


litin ke. - + += © = 1,672,165.00 
Pensions ° ° - - - 2.102,690.00 
Indian department - - - - 1,246,913.00 
Naval establishment = - - - 9,004,727.74 


Interest on public debt - - - 1,408,344.72 





745,781,784.51 
Deduct total meams for the service 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
S's ee 6 ORONO SO 


Excess of expenditures over means, 
ist July, 1848 - - — - $18,560,826.52 








This excess is based on the assumption that the 
whole amount of five millions is outstanding of 
Treasury notes authorized by the act of 22d of 
July, 1846, under a renewed authority, now re- 
quested to be conferred by Congress, to issue the 
same; but, as the whole amount cannot be out- 
standing at the same time, on account of the num- 
ber of notes cancelled before the new note is is- 
sued, the excess of expenditures over means, on 
the 1st of July, 1548, should be estimated at nine- 
teen millions of dollars; which will cover all ex- 
penditures, including that of the war, if contin- 
ued up to that date. 

It is important at all times, as shown by uniform 
experience, but especially in 2 period of war, to 
keep a balance of at least four millions in the Trea- 
sury, in order to supply the mint and branch mints 
with bullion for coinage, and foreign coin for re- 
coinage, as also to be enabled at all times to pay 
the public creditors at every point, both in and out 
of the country, with punctuality and despatch. 
Although, then, the actual deficit on the 30th of 
June, 1848, might not exceed nineteen millions of 
dollars, the necessity of having a surplus of four 
millions in the Treasury at all times, requires that 
a loan of twenty-three millions should be author- 
ized, unless additional revenue is raised by some 
new provision of law. As one of the means of 
augmenting the revenue, it is proposed that Con- 
gress shall authorize a duty of twenty-five per 
cent. on tea and coffee, which it is estimated would 
reduce the loan required to nineteen millions of 
dollars. 


* The sum of $550,000 for supplying deficiencies of revenue 
from postage, and also of $200; for postages of Congress 
and the Executive Departments, are included in the above 


sum. 

+ The sum of $554,000 for supplying the deficiency in reve- 
nue from postages, $275,000 for postages of Congress and 
Executive officers, and $117,750 of the deht assumed by the 
United States for the cities of the District of Columbia, are 
included in the above sum. 





“'THEY HAVE THEIR Rewarp.”—The following 
members of the Baltimore Convention, who sacri- 
ficed New England and the whole country to the 
slaveholders, have received the reward annexed 
to their names. So the slaveholders buy up our 
politicians ! 

Nathan Clifford, Maine, Attorney Gen- 


eral for the United States; salary - $4,000 
A. G. Jewett, Maine, Charge d’ Affaires 

at Lima; salary and outfit - - 9,000 
N. M. Lowney, Maine, Collector at Bel- 

fast; salary - - - - - 1,500 
Henry Hubbard, New Hampshire, Sub- 

treasurer at Boston; salary - - 2,500 
George Bancroft, Massachusetts, Min- 

ister to London; salary and outfit - 18,000 
Robert Rantoul, jun., Massachusetts, 

District Attorney ; fees of office - 5,000 
Marcus Morton, Massachusetts, Collec- 

tor of Port, Boston ; salary - - 6,000 
Isaac H. Wright, Massachusetts, Navy 

Agent, Charlestown, (now displaced ;) 

salary - - - - - 4,000 
Ralph J. Ingersoll, Connecticut, Minis- 

ter to St. Petersburg; salary and outfit 18,000 


There are doubtless others who have received 
post offices, printing jobs, furnishing blanks, &c. 





Tue Bear anp tHE Tea Ketrte—The bears 
of Kamtschatka live chiefly on fish, which they 
procure for themselves from the rivers. A few 
years since, the fish became scarce. Emboldened 
by famine and consequent hunger, the bears, in- 
stead of retiring to their dens, wandered about, 
and sometimes entered villages. On a certain oc- 
casion, one of them found the outer gate ofa house 
open, and entered in; and the gate accidentally 
closed after him. The woman of the house had 
just placed a large tea kettle full of boiling water 
in the court. Bruin smelt of it, but it burnt his 
nose. Provoked at the pain, he vented all his 
fury upon the tea kettle. He folded his arms 
round it, pressed it with his whole strength against 
his breast to crush it; but this, of.course, only 
burnt him the more. The horrible growling 
which the rage and pain forced from the poor 
beast now brought the neighbors to the spot, and 
Bruin, by a few shots, was put out of his misery. 
To this day, however, when any body injures 
himself by his own violence, the people of the vil- 
lage call him like the “bear with the tea kettle.” 





Economy.—We have a man in this city, worth 
about three hundred thousand dollars, who gives 
his children a penny each to go to bed without 
their suppers ; and when they are asleep, he takes 
the coppers away from them again. 

He seldom has meat for dinner, as may be sup- 

, but, when such happens to be the case, the 
children are seen dancing on the side-walk, and 
singing in great joy—“Aha, aha! I guess we're 
agoing to have meat for dinner to-day !” 

The father used to sell watermelons, and, when 
any were left on hand and became stale, he would 
give them te his children for their breakfast ! 

Every word of the above is true— Philadelphia 
Letter, N. Y. Mirror. : 





Tue Best—The Windsor Journal tells a capi 
tal story about a student at old Dartmouth, whe 
wrote a composition, and having handed it to one 
of the professors for examination, the following 
conversation resulted : 

Professor. Ehave more than once already told 
you that capital letters should be used only at the 
beginning of a sentence, when commencing the 
name of the Deity, and all proper names; but I 
find you have commenced every line of this with 
capitals. 

Student. True, sir; but this is poetry. 

Professor. © ho! this is poetry, is it? Indeed, 
I was not aware of that. ‘ f 





Zeke thinks the beds in a small tavern where 








he lodged are supplied with live feathers, for 
he felt a kind of crawling about him in the night. 
We think Zeke was humbugged. 

It is a popular delusion to believe that an editor 
is a public ws, bound to ligt Be bra 
every body that wants to use 





LUMBE NATIONAL DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 

AND PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, an 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, the 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, for 
the most A colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatus 
ever exhibited. 

Portraits taken in exquisite style, without regard to weather. 

Inatructions given in the art. 

A large assortment of apparatus and stock always on hand, 
at the lowest cash prices. 

New York, 251 Broadway ; Philadelphia, 136 Chesnut street; 
Boston, 75 Conrt and 58 ver streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal- 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters- 
burgy Virginia, Mechanics’ Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth and 
Walnnt, and 176 Main street; Saratoga Springs, Broadway; 
Paris, 127 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Church 
street. Jan. 

FOSTER & CO.—To Printers throughout the United 
e States: CHARLES Fostmr, late Foreman of the Cincin- 
nati Type Foundry, and the inventor and builder of the press 
called F'oster’s Power Press, now used by the Cincinnati At- 
las, the Enquirer, Kendall k Barnard; also, the Frankfort 
Commonwealth, the Indiana State Journal, Cutler & Cham- 
berlin, formerly State printers, Indiana, &c.; also, the press 
lately used to print Cassius M. Clay’s paper, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky—would inform printers in the Western States and else- 
where, that, after an experience of fourteen years, he has, in 
connection with Bevan, Scott, § Co., in the city of Cincin- 
nati, established the manufactory of Power Preszes, (being the 
only one west of the mountains,) Hand Presses, the Washing- 
ton, Smith, and Franklin Presses, of all sizes; also, Chases, 
Composing Sticks, Brass Rule, Type Cases, Galleys, Card, 
Job, and Embossing Presses, Byinters’ and Bookbinders’ Ma- 
terials of all kinds. We will also furnish Printers’ Ink, Cuts, 
Rules, fancy Job Type; alsu, Types for Newspapers, Book 
and Job Types, from Wiliiam Hagar’s Type Foundry, New 
York; and also Western Type, manufactured in Cincinnati. 

All ordcrs directed to Foster & Co., corner of Seventh and 
Smith streets, or to Shepard & Co., No. 11 Columbia street, 
east of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio, will receive prompt attention. 

C. FOSTER & CO. 

P.S. The subscribers will also furnish Castings, Steam 
Engines, Mill Works, Horse Powers, Threshing Machines, 
Screws for Hay, Lard, Tobacco, &c.; also, Stranb’s Patent 
Portable Corn and Flouring Mills, Corn Crushers and Shel- 
lers, Clark’s Patent Smut Machine, with any other Machine- 
ry, built to order, on reasonable terms. an. 7. 

INKBINE & KIRMAN’S new Leather and Finding 

Store, No. 239 Muin street, west side, second door below 
the Galt House, Cincinnati. F. & K. have, in connection with 
their Boot and Shoe Manufactory, opened and intend to keep 
constantly on hand a good assortment of Philadelphia Calf 
Skins, Kid, Morocco, pink and white Linings and Binding 
Skins, Spanish and Cincinnati Sole Leather, Pegs, Lasts, 
Boot Trees, Cramping Boards, Shoe Thread, Binding Thread, 
Linen Boot Web, Galloon, Shoe Ribbon, Laces and Lasting, 
Knives, Hammers, Pincers, Rasps, Awls, Sparables, Tacks, 
and every other article used in the manufacture of boots and 
shoes. We invite the attention of the Trade to our stock, 
which is all fresh, and has been selected with care, and will be 
sold, wholesale and retail, low, for Cash. 

Special attention will be paid to all orders sent to us, and 
every article warranted. an. 7. 

INE OF PACKETS BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA 

AND LIVER POOL.—To sail from Philadelphia the 25th 

of every month, and from Liverpool the 12th of every month. 
From Philadelphia to Li verpool. 

Thomas P. Cope, Capt. ¥. H. Miercken—February 25, June 

25, October 25. 

Suranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—March 25, July 25, No- 

vember 25. 

Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—April 25, August 25, Decem- 

ber 25. 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—May 25, September 

25, January 2. 

From Liverpool to Philadelphia. 
Saranak, (new,) Capt. E. Turley—Jannary 12, May 12, Sep- 
tember 12. : 
Susquehanna, Capt. A. Turley—February 12, June 12, Octo- 

ber 12. 

Wyoming, (new,) Capt. J. W. Miercken—March 12, July 12, 
ovember 12. 
Thomas P. Cope, Capt. H. F. Miercken—April 12, Anguat 

12, December 12. 

O¢g These are first class Philadelphia built ships, having 
spacious and elegant cabins, and combining every quality to 
render them safe and expeditious conveyances. They are 
abundantly supplied with stores of the best kind, and sail 
punctually, taking advantage of the tow and ice boats on the 
Delaware. 

Passage to Liverpool, $30; to Philadelphia, £20—without 
wines. i. & A. COPE & CO., Philadelphia. 

Jan. 7. BROWN, SHIPLEY, & CO., Liverpool. 


AWDON, WRIGHT, & HATCH, Bunk Note Engravers 
and Printers, Corner of Fourth and Main streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Bank Notes, Bonds, Bills of Exchange, Drafts, Bill Heads, 
Cards, Seals, ke., &e., engraved in a superior style and at the 
shortest notice. 

This office has been established in this city for the past five 
years, and during that time has accumulated a stock of Dies, 
for the execution of Bank Notes and similar work, unsur- 
passed for variety, beauty, and number. 

All work intrusted to this office will be done in Cincinnati, 
and not in New York or any other Eastern city, thereby sav- 
ing time in transportation. 

This office is under the immediate supervision of GEORGE 
T. JONES, a practical Engraver, who has been in their em- 
ploy the last thirteen years. 

Portraits, Landscapes, and similar works, will be attended 
to, and executed in the firat style of the art. 

N. B. On hand, 75,000 sheets of superior Bank Note Paper, 
of various tints. an. 7. 

IRNEY & BROTHER, Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 
and Dealers in Paints, Oils, Varnishes, and Dye Stuffs, 
corner of Lower Market and Sycamore streets, Cincinnati, O. 

The above articles are of the best quality, and may be had 
at reasonable rates. Physicians and country merchants are 
invited to call and examine for themselves. Cash paid for Gin- 
seng, Beeswax, Flaxseed, &c. D. BIRNEY. 

Jan. 7. D. B. BIRNEY. 

NSENSIBLE PERSPIRA'TION.—Insensible perspiration 

is the great evacuation for the impurities of the body. It 
will be noticed that a thick cloudy mist issues from all points 
of the surface of the body, which indicates that this perspira- 
tion flows uninterruptedly when we are in health, but ceases 
when we are sick. Life cannot be sustained without it. It is 
thrown off from the blood and other juices of the body, and 
disposes by this means of nearly all the impurities within us. 
The language of Scripture is, “ In the b/ood is the life.” If it 
ever becomes impure, it may be traced directly to the stop- 
page of the insensible perspiration. Thus we see, all that is 
necessary, when the blood is stagnant or infected, is to open 
the pores, and it relieves itself from all impurities instantly. 
Its own heat and vitality are sufficient without one particle 
of medicine, except tv open the pores upon the surface. Thue 
we see the folly of taking so many internal remedies. All 
practitioners, however, direct their efforts to restore the in- 
sensible perspiration. The Thompsonian, for instance, steams, 
the Hydropathist shrouds us in wet blankets, the Homeepathist 
deals out infinitessimals, the Ailopathist bleeds and doses us 
with mercury, and the blustering Quack gorges us with pills, 
pills, pills. 

To give some idea of the amount of the insensible perspira- 
tion, we will state that the learned Dr. Lewenhock ascertained 
that five-eighths of all we receive into the stomach passed ofi 
by this means. In other words, if we eat and drink eight 
pounds per day, we evacuate five pounds of it by the insensi- 
ble perspiration. This is none other than the used-up parti- 
cles of the blood and other juices, giving place to the new and 
fresh ones. To check this, therefore, is tu retain in the sys- 
tem five-eighths of all the virulent matter that nature de- 
mands should leave the body. By a sudden transition from 
heat to cold, the pores are stopped, the perspiration ceases, 
and disease begins at once to develop itself. Hence a stoppage 
of this flow of the juices originates so many complaints. It is 
stopping the pores that overwhelms mankind with coughs, 
colds, and consumption. Nine-tenths of the world die from 
diseases induced by a stoppage of the insensible perspiration. 
Let me ask, now, every candid mind, what course seems the 
most reasonable to pursue, to unstop the pores after they are 
closed? Would you give physic to unstopthe pores? Or 
would you apply something that would do this upon the sur- 
face,*where the clogging actually is? And yet I know of no 
physician who makes any external application to effect it. Un- 
der these circumstances, I present to physicians, and to all 
others, McAlister’s ALL-HEALING OINTMENT, or the 
WORLD'S SALVE. It has power to restore perspiration on 
the feet, on the head, around old sores, upon the chest—in 
short, upon any part of the body, whether diseased slightly or 
severely. It has power to cause all external sores, scrofulous 
humors, skin diseases, and tals ign Tete to discharge 























their putrid matter, and then heals t . It is a remedy that 
| sweeps off the whole catalogue of cutaneous disorders, and re- 
|. stores the entire cuticle to its healthy functions. It ia a rem- 
edy that forbids the necessity of so many and deleterious 
drugs taken into the stomach. It is a remedy that neither 
sickens, gives inconvenience, nor is dangerous to the intes- 
tines. It preserves and defends the surface from all derange- 
ment of its functions. The surface is the outlet of five-eighths 
of the bile and used-up matter within. It is pierced with mil- 
lions of openings, to relieve the intestines. Stop up these 
pores, and death knocks at your door. It is rightly termed 
all-healing; for there is scarcely a disease, external or inter- 


teen years for all diseases of the chest, consumption, liver, in- 
volving the utmost danger and responsibility; and I declare, 
before Heaven and man, that not in one single case has it 
failed to benefit, when the patient was within the reach of 
mortal means. I have had physicians learned in the profes- 
sion, I have had ministers of the gospel, judges on the bench, 
aldermen and lawyers, gentlemen of the highest erudition, and 
multitudes of the poor,;use it in every variety of way; and 
there has been but one voice, one united universal voice, say- 
ing, “ McAlister, your ointment is good,” 

‘onsumption.—It can hardly be credited that a salve can 
have any effect upon the lungs, seated as they are within the 
system. But if placed upon the chest, it penetrates directly 
to the lungs, separates the poisonous particles that are con- 
suming them, and expels them from the system. I need not 
say that it is curing persons of consumption continually, al- 
though we are told it is foolishness. I care not what is said, 
so long as I can cure several thousand persons yearly. 

Headache.—The salve has cured persons of the headache of 
twelve years’ standing, and who had it regularly every week, 
so that vomiting often took place. Deafness and earache are 
helped with like success. 

Cold Feet.—Consumptionn, liver complaint, pains in the 
chest or side, falling off of the hair, one or the other, always 
accompanies cold feet. It is a sure sign of disease in the sys- 
tem to have cold feet. The salve will cure every case. 

In scrofula, erysipelas, salt rheum, liver compluint, sore 
eyes, quinsy, sore throat, bronchitis, broken or sore breast, 
piles, all chest diseases, such as asthma, oppression, pains ; 
also, sore lips, chapped hands, tumors, cutaneous eruptions, 
nervous diseases, and of the spine, there is probably no med- 
icine now known so good ; and as for burns, it has not its equal 
in the world. 

Pimples on the Face, Masculine Skin, Gross Surface.—Its 
first action is to expel all humor. It will not cease drawing 
till the face is free from any matter that may be lodged under 
the skin, and frequently breaking out to the surface. It then 
heals. When there is nothing but grossness, or dull repul- 
sive surface, it begins to soften and soften, until the skin be- 
comes as smooth and delicate as a child’s. 

Worms.—If parents knew how fatal most medicines were to 
children, taken inwardly, they would be slow to resort to 
them, especially “mercurial lozenges,” called “medicated 
lozenges,” vermifuges, pills, &c. The truth is, no one can tell, 
invariably, when worms are present. Now, let me@ay to pa- 
rents, that this salve will always tell if a child has worms. It 
will drive every vestige of them away. There is probably no 
medicine on the face of the earth at once so sure and so safe 
in the expulsion of worms. 

Toilet—Although I have said little about it as a hair re- 
storative, yet I will stake it against the world. They may 
bring their oils, far and near, and mine will restore the hair 
two cases to their one. 

Old Sores.—That some sores are an outlet to the impurities 
of the system, is because they cannot pass off through the nat- 
ural channels of the insensible perspiration. If such sores 
are healed up, the impurities must have some other outlet, or 
it will endanger life. This salve will always provide for such 
emergencies. " 

mmatism.—It removes almost immediately the inflam- 
mation and swelling, when the pain of course ceases. In all 
cases of fever, the difficulty lies in the pores being locked up, 
so that the heat and perspiration cannot pass off. If the least 
moisture can be started, the crisis has passed, and the danger 
is over. The all-healing ointment will, in all cases of fevers, 
oom instantly unlock the skin, and bring forth the perspi- 
ration. 

Scald Head—We have cured cases that actnally defied 
every thing known, as well as the ability of fifteen or twenty 
doctors. One man told us he had spent five hundred dollars on 
his children without any benefit, when a few boxes of the 
ointment cured them. 

Corns.—Occasional use of the ointment will always keep 
corns from growing; people need never be troubled with them 
if they will use it. 

As a Family Medicine, no man can measure its value. So 
long as the stars roll along over the heavens, so long as man 
treads the earth subject to all infirmities of the flesh, so long 
as disease and sickness is known, just so long will this good 
ointment be used and ——_ hen — — 2 4 from off 

earth, then the demand will cease, an i en. 
a5 passe JAMES McALISTER & CO., 

x Sole Proprietors of the above Medicine. 

0 Price 25 cents and 50 cents. 

As the All-healing Ointment has been greatly counterfeited, 
we have given this caution to the public, that “no ointment 
will be genuine unless the names of James McAlister, or James 
McAlister & Co., are WRITTEN With a PEN upon EVERY la- 
bel.” Now, we hereby offer a reward of five hundred dollars 
to be paid on conviction, in any of the constituted courts of 
the United States, of any individyal counterfeiting our name 
and ointment. 

0¢FTo be had of ELY & CAMPBELL, Lower Market, be- 





tween Main and. Sycamore streets ; also, of G. F. THOMAS, 
Main street, between Third and Fourth, Cincinnati. Jan. 7, 


nal, that it will not benefit. I have used it for the last four- J 








Og Will the papers friendly to freedom please give the 
following advertisement an insertion, and oblige 


NCONSTITUTIONALIT ae, 

~) Y OF SLAVERY . 
der Spooner ; published by Bra Mansu, he | ie ‘cae 
at 25 Cornhill, Boston, and at the ANTI-SLaveny Deposito- 
ry, No. 5 Spruce street, New York. Price 25 cents. Post- 
age on the book for any distance is but 6 cents. A person Tre- 
mito 1, post og bagen have four copies sent by mail. A 


liberal discount will be made to book: 
buy to sell again. sellers and agents who 


O<F~ Will the publishers of Anti- 
keep a supply on hand for sale? Slavery papers please to 

ayes - RECOMMENDATIONS. 

r. Garrison, disagreeing to its conelnsi 

that the words of the Constitution do not. fully par 
intentions of its authors, yet says: “ His logic maybe fanit- 
less, as a merely logical effort. We admit Mr. Spooner’s rea- 
soning to be ingenious—perhaps, as an effort of logic, unan- 
swerable. It impresses us as the production of a mind equally 
honest and acute. Its ability, and the importance of the sub- 
ject on which it treats, will doubtiess secure for it a wide cir- 
culation and a careful perusal.” 

Mr. Joshua Leavitt says: “It is unanswerable. There will 
never be an honest attempt to answer it. Neither priest nor 
politician, lawyer nor judge, will ever dare undertake to sunder 
that iron-linked chain cf argument which runs straight 
through the book, from beginning to end.” 

Mr. Gerrit Smith, in a letter to the Liberty Press, (Utica,) 
says : “Itis admirable. I warmly commend it to you and your 
readers. High as were my opinions of his ability, they are 
higher now that I have read his argument in favor of his po- 
sition that there is no legal or constitutional slavery in this 
nation.’ 

_Mr. N. P. Rogers, agreeing with some of its positions, and 
disagreeing with others, says: “It isa splendid essay. Ie the 
talent laid out in it were laid out at the bar, it would make 
the author distingnished and rich. This essay should give 
the author a name at the Boston bar. It will at the bar of pos- 
terity. 

Samuel E. Sewall, Esq., says: “It merits general atten 
tion, not merely from the importance of the subject, but from 
the masterly manner in which it is handled. It every where 
overflows with thought. We regard it as a grand arsenal of 
legal weapons, to be used in the great contest between Liberty 
and Slavery. 1 hope it will receive the widest circulation.” 

J. Fulton, jun., (Penn.,) says: “ Now that I have read it, | 
feel bound to say that it is the most clear and luminous iro- 
duction that I have ever read on the subject. It begins with- 
out a line of preface, and ends without a word of apology. It 
is a solid mass of the most brilliant argument, unbroken, as it 
seems to me, by a single flaw, and treads down as dust every 
thing which has preceded it on that subject. Letevery friend 
of the slave read the work without delay. I believe it is des 
tined to give a new phase to our straggle.”’ 

Richard Hildreth, Esq., says: “No one can deny tu the 
a work the merit of great ability and great learning. 

f any one wishes to see this argument handled in a masterly 

manner, With great clearness and plainness, and an array of 
constitutional learning, which, in the hands of most lawyers 
would have expanded into at least*three royal octavos, we 
commend them to Mr. Spouner’s modest pamphlet of one hun- 
dred and fifty-six pages.” 

Elihu Burritt says: “It evinces a depth of legal erudition 
which would do honor to the first jurist of the age.” 

The True American (Cortland county, New York) says: 
“Tt is an imperishable and triumphant work—a law argument 
—s add to the fame of the most famed jurist, living or 
dead, 

The Bangor Gazette says: “It is indeed a masterly argu- 
ment. No one, unprejudiced, who has supposed that that in- 
strument (the Constitution) contained guarantees of slavery 
or who has had doubts upon the point, can rise from the peru- 
sal without feeling relieved from the supposition that our creat 
national charter is one of slavery, and not of freedom. Atid no 
lawyer can read it without admiring, besides its other great 
excellences, the clearness of its style and its logical pre- 
cisien.’ 

The Hampshire Herald (Northampton) says: 
of the most gifted intellect in the country.” 

The Worcester County Gazette says: “Mr. Spooner, we 
think, has clearly shown that it (slavery) has no constitutional 
foundation.” ; 

The Liberty Press (Utica) says: “The author labors to 
show, and does show, that slavery in this country is unconsti- 
tutional, and unsustained by law, either State or Federal.” 

The Granite Freeman says : “ We wish every voter in the 
Union could have the opportunity of reading this magnificent 
argument. We should hear no more, after that, of the “ com- 
promises of the Constitution,” as an argument to close the 
lips and palsy the hands of those who abhor slavery, and labor 
for its removal.” , ; 

The Charter Oak says: “Of its rare merit as a controver- 
sial argument it is superfluous to speak. It may, in fact, be 
regarded as unanswerable; and we are persuaded that its gen- 
eral circulation would give a new aspect to the anti-slavery 
cause, by exploding the popular but mistaken notion that sla- 
very is somehow entrenched behind the Constitution.” 

The Albany Patriot says: “This effort of Mr. Spooner is a 
remarkable one in many respects. It is unrivalled in the sim- 
plicity, clearness, and force of style with which it is executed 
The argument is original, steel-ribbeJ, and triumphant. It 
bears down all opposition. Pettifogging, black-letter dullness 
and pedantry, special pleading and demagogism, all retire be- 
fore it. If every lawyer in the country could have it put into 
his hands, and be induced to study it as he does his brief. it 
would alone overthrow slavery. There is moral firmness 
enough in it for that purpose.” 

The Chronotype calls it “one of the most magnificent con- 
stitutional arguments ever produced in any country. It needs 
such a work as Mr. Spooner’s on constitutional law to make 
the Constitution of the least value to us as a shield of rights.” 

The Liberty Gazette (Burlington, Vermont) says: “This 
work cannot be too highly praised or too extensively circulat- 
ed. Its reasoning is conclusive ; and no one can read it without 
being convinced that the Constitution, instead of being the 
ary ee protector of slavery, is a purely anti-slay ery docu- 
ment. 

The Indiana Freeman says: “Every Abolitionist should 
have this admiralle work, and keep it in constant circulation 
among his neighbors.” 

The Worcester Aegis says : “This work is one of the ablest 
perhaps the ablest review of all the arguments pro and con, 

upon the subject of slavery, that has yet emanated from the 
American press. No one who feels the least interest whatever 
in this great question should fail to possess himself of a copy.” 


“Tt is worthy 


- 


Jan. 7. 





ENTRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi- 

, cations, No.5 Spruce street, New York.—The subscri 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. There can be no doubt, that if the Trurn, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced ; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts. Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. Such a list will probably be prepared 
and extensively circulated in the Spring. It may, however, he 
well to say, that among a large assortment of Publications 
“a be rape ee riety 4 T ¥ 

Memoir of Rev. Charles T. Torrey; Voices of om, by 
Whittier, last edition ; Liberty Minstrel, b ow Chin 
last edition; Barnes on American Slavery; Bacon on meri. 
can Slavery ; Discussion between Rice and Blanchard ; ome, 
written in prison, by C. T. Torrey; Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery, by Spooner; Narrative of Lewis and Milton Clarke: 
Reproof of the American Church; Condensed Bible Argu- 
ment, by a Virginian; Alvan Stewart’s Argument; Winona 
the Brown Maid of the South; the American Board and Slave- 
holding, by Rev. W. W. Patton; German Anti-Slavery Alma 
nac for 1847@ Liberty Almanacs and Tracts, by the thousand 
hundred, dozen, or single copy, &c. 7 , 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himself with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by WILLIAM HARNED, 

_ Jan. 7. Publishing Agent, No. 5, Spruce street. 
HE LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1847 is a pamphlet of 
48 closely printed pages, prepared with great care by a 
master hand, and illustrated hy several engravings, designed 
and executed expressly for this work. In order to give the 
widest possible cireulation to this valuable Anti-Slavery doc- 
ument, the wholesale price has been reduced to the following 
de 250 copies, or upwards, at $30 per thousand; 100 or 
ae orat at $3.50 per hundred ; 50 copies for $2 ; 25 copies 

All orders must enclose the cash, and should designate the 
conveyance by which they are to be forwarded. 

Also for sale, Rademacher’s German Liberty Almanac for 
1847 ; with a large variety of Anti-Slavery Books, Tracts, En- 
gravings, &c., at the Depository of the American and Foreign 
so Society, No. 5 Spruce street 

an. 7. 
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LOMO) ad) Gc WILLIAM HARNED. 
\ ILLIAM BIRNEY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Attorney at Law, 
and Commissioner to take Depositions und Acknow- 
ledgments of Deeds for the States of Vermnnt and Connecti- 
cut, offers his services for the collection of claims in the Fed- 
eral _ ‘ca ~— “ here and in the courts of Hamilton 
county. ce on Eighth street, two doors wes' ai ° 
posite the Methodist Book concern. — ™_ 
OHN JOLLIFFE, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. Ot- 
fice on the east side of Main, between Third and Fourth 

streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Collections carefully attended to. 
Refer to Thomas H, Minor, Dr. G. Bailey, Neff & Brothers, 
T. Kirby, Esq., Blachly & Simpson, C. Donaldson & Co., Cin- 
ciunati; Hon. iW. Price, Hon. J. J. MeDowell, Hillsborough, 
Ohio ; A. Ww. Fagin, St. Lonis; J. J. Coombs, Gallipolis; N. 
Barrier, Esq., West Union, Ohio; Dr, A, Brower, Lawrence- 
burg, Indiana; S. Galloway, Columbus, Ohio; Col. J. Taylor, 


me. Kentucky ; Gen. R. Collins, Maysville, Kentucky. 
an. 7. 


TANLEY MATTHEWS, Attorney and Counsellor at 
bJ Law, Cincinnati. Office on Main street, below Columbia, 
over the office of the Washington Insurance Co. Jan. 7. 

LUMBOTYPES.—Concert Hall, Pennsylvania Avenue 

Washington City, near Brown’s Hotel. ‘ peered 

Gold Medal awarded.—The proprietor of the Plumbe Na- 
tional Daguerrean Gallery, having discovered a mode of trana- 
ferring Daguerreotype to paper, is now prepared to execute 
this new style of portraiture at the rate of 100 fac simile copies 
for ten dollars, including the original Daguerreotype. 

ee street, Baltimore, adjoining Campbell’a Jew- 
elry store. 
251 Broadway, New York. 
Boston, 75 Court and 58 Hanover streets. 
136 Chesnut atreet, Philadelphia. 
OF Instruction and apparatus furnished on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 7. 
OOTH ACHE CURED IN ONE MINUTE, BY THE 
USE OF THE CLOVE ANODYNE.—This is an ex- 
cellent article, and will cure the most violent tooth ache or 
pain in the gums in one minute. The Clove Anodyne is not 
unpleasant to the taste or injurious to the teeth, and will per- 
manently cure any tooth to which it may be applied. 
The following testimony, from one of our most distinguish- 
ed practical Dentists, will be considered sufficient evidence of 
its merits: 


























New York, December 19, 1844. 
Messrs. A. B. Sands & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN: In the course of my practice I have exten- 
sively used, with much success, your Clove Anodyne, for the 
relief of the tooth ache; and, as I constantly recommend it to 
my patients, I deem it just to impart my satisfaction to you. 
I am yours, very os ag 
. Levert, Dentist, 
260 Broadway, corner of Warren street. 
O¢3~ Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by Henry John- 
son, Druggist and Chemist, successor to A. B. Sands & Co., 
273 Broadway, corner of Chambers street. 
G. F. THOMAS & CO., 

147 Main street, between Third and Fourth streets, 

Jan. 7. Agents for Cincinnati. 


B A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE.—The testimony 
¢ in its favor is overwhelming. The numerous certificates 
in possession of the proprietors have been voluntarily given. 
Many parents have been so utterly astonished at the number 
of worms disch: by their children, and the immediate im- 
provement in their health, that they could not be silent, but 
would lose no time in making known the facts to others, far 
and near, that there really was a certain cure for this danger- 
ous disease. 

The retail price is 25 cents per bottle, which brings it with- 
in the means of all. 


Certificate of the Mayor of the city of Lancaster, Penn. 
Lancaster €rty, July 3, 184. 
Messrs. B. A. Fahnestock & Co.: 
GENTLEMEN: Several of the younger branches of my fam- 
ily laboring under symptoms indicating worms induced the 
application of various remedies; and I am happy to say that 
your Vermifuge had the desired effect of, in one instance, re- 
moving the almost incredible number of 151 of the large 
worms from one patient, which, in addition to its oe ee 
qualities in my family, establish the efficacy of your Vermi- 
uge as & y : 
8 § rs “M. CARPENTER. Mayor Lancaster City. 
This Vermifuge is equally effctual in cases of tape worm 
as in other forms of this disease, as well with adults as chii- 
dren. 4 
’ other Vermifuges before the public, got up 
as chan anyhoo ours, and they are frequently sold to the 
; being either the same, or as good as ours. 
unsuspecting, 25 iz but be to get the 
Put no confidence in such cetemente, bs be sure to ge 
B. A. Fahnestock’s Vermifuge, prepared at 
true and genuine LF 
Pittsburg, 23 none are 80 efficacious and safe as this. BA 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by the ececteteess . A. 
FeHNESTOCK & CO., by ALLEN & © ., and a Dros: 
gists generally. an. 7. 














EN & HOPKINS have constantly for sale, at their 
M Warehouse, corner of Union and Ann streets, Boston, a 
very extensive it OF Tau 7, 
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